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Commencement-Reunion 1994 
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A The 600-plus members of the Class of 1994 contributed to their 


class’s gift—a pair of plaques for the Memorial Arch, one in Chinese 
and one in English, commemorating the Chinese citizens killed during 
the Boxer Rebellion. 
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A Obie-award winning playwright and novelist 
Romulus Linney ’53 was awarded an honorary 
Doctor of Literature degree at this year’s 
commencement ceremony. “In the 41 years 
since | was where you are now, | have always 
been conscious of good days spent at a good 
place,” he told the graduates in his address. “It 
is a complicated happiness, my sense of 
Oberlin, as much visceral as thoughtful.” 


<4 Believe it or not 
reunion weekend was a 
little less crowded this 
year (1994 was the third 
year of the cluster three- 
year cycle). See “A Weather 
Miracle Blesses 
Commencement-Reunion 
Weekend” on page 22 for 
more about the weekend’s 
events. 
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Classical 
Music in, Oakland— 
Obie Style 


Michael Morgan °79 and Magen 
Solomon 78 often perform together 
in the Paramount Theatre in Oakland, 
California—Morgan is music director 
of the Oakland East Bay Symphony 
and Solomon is music director of the 
Oakland Symphony Chorus. See page 
[0 for more about the work they 
and several other Oberlin grads are 
doing. The Paramount Theatre, 
renowned for the lines, colors, and 
textures of its Art Deco interior, was 
fully restored in 1973 after years of 
neglect and became a U.S. National 
Landmark in 1977. 
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8 Meeting the Challenge 


President Nancy Dye’s summer was a whirlwind of tours and meetings designed to 
acquaint her with the College and the community. As fall and the first academic year 
of her presidency approached, she took time to write of her impressions and plans. 


BY NANCY S. DYE 


10) Reviving a City’s Musical Life 


Not so long ago the future of classical music in Oakland, California, seemed grim. 
Today the city—and its classical music scene—is beginning to flourish once again, and 
several Oberlin grads have played major roles in the revival. 


BY BERNARD D. SHERMAN 


17 After Apartheid: 
Will Majority Rule Spark Minority Violence? 


Two years ago Oberlin’s associate professor of politics Ben Schiff and his wife, 
June Goodwin, traveled to South Africa to see how its citizens were dealing with 
apartheid’s then-imminent dismantling. What they found gave them reason to 
worry that full democratic equality for all South Africans may not be forthcoming, 
despite the African National Congress’s electoral victory last spring. 


BY BEN SCHIFF 


19 Lifting Their Voices: Oberlin 5 Cast Historic Votes 
Five Oberlin students drove to Columbus, Ohio, to join their fellow South 
Africans in voting—and making history—in their native country’s first 
multiracial elections. 


BY NICHOLAS RICCARDI ’94 


Lost touch 
with old 
friends and 
classmates? 
Want to know 
if any Obies 
live in your 
community? 


Interested 


The next edition of the Oberlin 
College Alumni Directory will 
be published during summer 
1995 and will be offered exclu- 


sively to alumni. 


Your updated information is nec- 
essary to ensure a complete and 
accurate directory. A questionnaire 
will be mailed to you in October. 
Please take a moment to fill it out 
and return it as soon as possible. 


For more information call or 
write: Oberlin Alumni Associa- 
tion,105 Bosworth Hall, 50 W. 
Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074- 
1089. (216) 775-8692 


in making new connections? 


Join the 
ALUMNI RECRUITING NETWORK 


You can help Oberlin continue to attract a diverse student body of 


bright, talented, and caring young people. Alumni make a difference by: 


4 calling and writing students 


J referring students to Oberlin 


UW interviewing prospective students 


1) representing Oberlin at local college fairs 


) attending local receptions for interested students and their families 


The Office of Admissions welcomes all interested alumni to participate. 


The geographical areas in the greatest need of alumni support are: 


) Baltimore 

O Dallas 

“) Houston 

1 Long Island 
_I Los Angeles 


) Miami 

U Minneapolis/St. Paul 
I Northern New Jersey 
C) St. Louis 


4 Northern Virginia 


To join the network or get more information 
call or write: 
Hannah Serota, Alumni Recruiting Network Coordinator 
Office of Admissions ® 101 N. Professor St. 
Oberlin, OH 44074-1075. ® (216) 775-8412 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR are welcome. They should be 
on subjects of interest to readers of this magazine, with 
emphasis on exchange of views and discussion of ideas. 

We publish letters of general interest, except those 
that are potentially libelous, personally malign some- 
one else, or are not related to issues at Oberlin or 
contents of the magazine. The large volume of letters 
to the editor of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine prompts 
us to ask readers to limit length, where possible, to 250 
words. Letters may be edited for clarity and condensed. 

Send them to: Letters to the Editor, OAM, Office of 
Communications, 153 W. Lorain Street, Oberlin, OH 
44074. Or send them by E-mail (see address above). 
Please include a daytime telephone number. 

We regret that we cannot acknowledge individually 
every letter and newspaper clipping we receive. 
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Intolerant Obies 
v 

I was disturbed to infer from your article 
on the controversy surrounding Professor 
Gilbert Meilaender’s Wall Street fournal 
article [“Article on Homosexuality and 
Morality Sparks Campus Debate,” Sum- 
mer 1994 OAM] that many Oberlin stu- 
dents apparently obeyed the anonymous 
broadside advice to “read this”— 
Meilaender’s article—“and fear.” Fear is 
not a constructive emotion when exercised 
politically—as homophobia itself amply 
demonstrates. It seems unlikely that meet- 
ing fear with an equal and opposite fear 
will move matters forward. 

I was also disturbed to read that mem- 
bers of the Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual Union 
and of Outrage/Oberlin “investigated the 
possibility of bringing sexual harassment 
charges” against Meilaender. Was his pub- 
lication of an article the students disliked 
the act that constituted sexual harassment? 
Or were the students setting off on a fish- 
ing expedition, looking for anything at 
hand with which to retaliate against him? 
The first possibility seems absurd; the sec- 
ond possibility, which I suspect is what 
actually occurred, makes clear that, to 
those students, rules against sexual harass- 
ment aren’t attempts to give voice to the 
morality that we, as fellow human beings, 
wish to see obtained between us; to them, 
rules against sexual harassment seem to 
be an ideological club they’re prepared to 
use on those who disagree with them. This 
is exactly the reductio ad absurdum that 
conservatives make of rules against harass- 
ment, and I am saddened to see Oberlinians 
make their case for them. 

ERIC ZENCEY ’75 
East Calais, Vermont 


I have followed with interest life at Oberlin 
through the eyes and ears of OAM since 
graduating 10 years ago. Unfortunately I 
am sometimes saddened and disappointed 
by what I read. I had at one time thought 
of most Oberlinians as open minded and 
tolerant, particularly in relation to issues 
of a charged nature. Perhaps this is not as 
much the case as I had supposed. 
Obviously, many people, particularly 
members of the Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual 
Union and Outrage/Oberlin, were of- 
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fended by Professor Meilaender’s Wall 
Street Journal article. Were their subse- 
quent actions truly warranted? Whatever 
happened to intellectual discourse on sub- 
jects of a controversial nature? Is it appro- 
priate for people to treat one another with 
disrespect (irrespective of the issue at hand) 


“Fear is not a 
constructive emotion 
when exercised 
politically—as 
homophobia itself 
amply demonstrates.” 
Ey See eee oe 


because of differing viewpoints and/or pre- 
suppositions? I applaud the General 
Faculty’s Lesbian, Gay Men, and Bisexual 
Concerns Committee for seeking to dif- 
fuse the situation and provide opportuni- 
ties for debate and discourse. Acceptance 
of and respect for one another need to be 
two-way streets if we are to begin to un- 
derstand and to live harmoniously among 
those with whom we disagree. 
TED GRISWOLD ’84 
Rocky Hill, Connecticut 


I am saddened by the reports in the alumni 
magazine over the past few years indicat- 
ing the attitude and atmosphere currently 
prevalent on campus among both students 
and faculty. And the reaction on campus 
to the Wall Street Journal article on ho- 
mosexuality has finally made me decide no 
longer to contribute money to Oberlin, at 
least not until there are clear indications 
of change. 

Someone I respect very much says it all 
far better than I can and addresses my con- 
cern precisely: “Ideas are no longer judged 
by a standard of truth but by whether they 
advance a particular racial, gender, or eth- 
nic group. When people stop believing in 


a transcendent truth, however, debates 
about ideas degenerate into power 
struggles. After all, if there is no truth, 
then we cannot persuade one another by 
rational arguments. All that is left is 
pOwerse™ -7 
I have always been proud to be a 
graduate of Oberlin and to indicate my 
loyalty and support by an annual dona- 
tion, especially knowing the importance 
to the College of statistics on alumni 
support. No more. 
NANCY TOY YOUNG ’56 
White Plains, New York 


I have always felt that, regardless of the 
subject matter, Oberlin was truly liberal 
in allowing the free expression of other 
viewpoints even when disagreeing with 
them. Surely true liberalism says that, 
while I may vehemently disagree, you have 
a right to state your viewpoint; I will de- 
fend that right even when in opposition, 
and our discussion will be marked with 
civility. 

Therefore, as I read of possible judicial 
actions against Professor Meilaender and 
boycotts of his classes, I found myself dis- 
turbed by the violence of the reaction. 
Obviously, some faculty and students took 
a more reasoned approach, but they 
seemed, in the article at least, to be in the 
minority. The protesters seemed guilty of 
the same things of which they accused Dr. 
Meilaender. 

Is it really now true that at Oberlin 
tolerance is advocated only for a certain 
set of attitudes and that anyone with an 
opposing viewpoint will be attacked, vili- 
fied, and harassed because he thinks dif- 
ferently, especially on politically correct 
issues? I sincerely hope that Oberlin has 
not become so “liberal” as that. 

GENNET M. EMERY ’47 
Spokane, Washington 


Point, Counterpoints 
v 
I write in support of Anne Nordquist 
Inoue, who decided not to contribute to 
Oberlin in response to a Cluster Reunion 
Gift Committee mailing extolling the al- 
leged 15 to 20 percent homosexual-stu- 
dent rate. Although Anne may be 


scorned, I applaud and agree with her. 

There is something about normalcy and 
a high moral standard that give a young 
person dignity. Yes, my education was of 
top quality, and I left each term mentally 
exhausted. Yet somehow, whenever I en- 
countered townies and alums (in church, 
for example) who talked about the strict 
moral and behavioral codes of earlier 
Oberlin, an emptiness would awaken 
within me. There must have been some- 
thing nice about having a few stripes on 
the freeway. 

While no era was perfect (and harping 
on the “good old days” is counterproduc- 
tive), the ones depicted in older pictures 
of Oberlin often tantalize me. The recent 
OAM article [“‘Tll Be with You Where 
You Are’: Here’s What Happened to that 
Last-Dance Song,” Fall 1993 OAM] about 
bygone big-band formals at Oberlin sad- 
dened me. As a student there in the ’80s I 
had already missed out on them. Nihilis- 
tic alternative-rock music at the disco and 
a general pooh-poohing of coupling (ex- 
cept for the gay variety, of course) served 
as the new “enlightened” substitute. Al- 
though I was fortunate to find friends 
among the Christian- and Asian-student 
communities, I often sensed that a con- 
servative code of personal conduct was not 
a valued component in the great soup of 
supposed diversity. 

Anne has a point. A high rate of homo- 
sexual student activity is nothing to brag 
about. Nature will eventually take her 
course and resume her balance. Professor 
Meilaender is no fool. In the meantime, I 
shall throw my support behind such ex- 
cellent institutions as Hillsdale College 
(Michigan) where normalcy and high 
moral standards persist. For my own fu- 
ture children, I can do no less. 

DAVID WALTON ’86 
Burlington, Kentucky 


I find Anne Nordquist Inoue’s letter dis- 
turbing from several points of view. My 
attention heightened a notch when she 
said that she “will not now or probably 
at any time in the near future contribute 
any students or funds to Oberlin” since 
I have recently done both—my daughter 
has enrolled and Pve contributed to my 
class’s 25th-reunion gift. Ms. Inoue’s 
gripe is the percentage of openly gay stu- 
dents at Oberlin today, but her real com- 
plaint, it seems, is Oberlin’s failure to 
prevent her from behaving irresponsibly 
when she was a student. 

If | used my own behavior when I was 
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a student as my guide, I would come to 
the same conclusion as Ms. Inoue’s. I did 
not have the maturity then to manage my 
life well. However, I do not think the Col- 
lege was responsible for my instability. 
Efforts were made to help me, but rarely 
does a college-age person—especially a 
troubled one—think any institution or au- 
thority figure has The Answer. Ms. Inoue 
blames her problems as a student on 
Oberlin’s loss of Christian values and fail- 
ure to provide a moral standard. Parents 
of young adults know they can not and 
should not make their children’s decisions 
for them. If the College stands in place of 
parents, then it owes its students the op- 
portunity to learn to accept responsibility 
for themselves. 

A high regard for personal values—I 
would prefer to call them human rather 
than Christian—is a hallmark of Oberlin’s 
reputation. Those values—among them are 
tolerance and respect for others—have 
probably attracted a high percentage of 
students who would likely encounter Ms. 
Inoue’s brand of intolerance elsewhere. 
That is something for alumni to be proud 
of, and a good reason to support the 
school. 

SUKI ZIMMERMAN ROBINS ’68 
New City, New York 


Anne Nordquist Inoue states that she does 
not believe the gay lifestyle is created or 
accepted by God, and she implies that 
Oberlin’s acceptance and support of the 
gay community has caused a decline in 
moral standards at the College. While I 
agree with Ms. Inoue’s statement that God 
does not create the gay lifestyle, I disagree 
with just about everything else she says. 

In my opinion God does not create 
any lifestyles, but instead creates al] 
people. Furthermore, I am not sure what 
the term gay /ifestyle means. I know many 
gay men and many lesbian women, and 
the only unifying feature among them is 
their primary erotic attraction to mem- 
bers of their own sex. Otherwise, the 
many things that go into how they lead 
their lives are as diverse as those in the 
heterosexual community. 

I believe the diversity of creation is a 
joy to God, and that those who would 
attempt to make all people fit into a mold 


based on characteristics of the majority 
are doing a disservice both to God and 
to other people. Moral standards do need 
to be upheld. But these standards are 
upheld by accepting and supporting gay, 
lesbian, and bisexual people as they were 
created by God, not by making them 
hide behind masks and live lives filled 
with lies and deceit because they are 
afraid that if people really knew them 
they would not be accepted. I applaud 
Oberlin College and the Alumni Asso- 
ciation for their support of the gay, les- 
bian, and bisexual community. 
MARILYN GERHARD ’60 
Sacramento, California 


Drop Golden Parachutes 
v 
When the Alumni Association’s executive 
director couldn’t confirm or deny the out- 
rageous rumor that the College had agreed 
to pay S. Frederick Starr half a million 
dollars in severance pay, we wrote to Wil- 
liam Perlik ’48, chairman of the Board of 
‘Trustees. In our letter we asked if the ru- 
mor was true; was the College really giv- 
ing a retired president $500,00 painfully 
collected from charitable foundations, 
alumni, and parents? 

Mr. Perlik’s reply—that he could not 
comment on the arrangement because it 
is confidential—leads us to assume that 
the rumor is true. If so, the trustees are 
in gross breach of trust to the alumni, 
the parents, the students, and the fac- 
ulty of Oberlin. They are the trustees of 
our money and our concerns. It is noth- 
ing short of outrageous that they should 
be handing out huge sums of money and 
hiding behind a secret arrangement made 
no doubt by a small group of the trust- 
ees. We do not know how the trustees 
can have the nerve to send out fund- 
raising letters when they have such a 
cavalier attitude toward their constitu- 
ents and their money. 

RODNEY M. BARKER ’64 
ELIZABETH HINES BARKER ’58 
CHRISTOPHER H. BARKER ’87 


Need Athletic Renaissance 
v 

Vincent Rosenthal’s letter in the Summer 

1994 OAM prompts me to speak with simi- 

lar feelings about intercollegiate sports at 

Oberlin. I agree there is great value in 

having an athletic program at the inter- 
(continued on page 54) 
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Ithough they had no reason 

to know it, this year’s new 
and transfer students—nearly 900 
of them—and their parents en- 
countered something new to 
Oberlin—Move-in Madness. 
When they began arriving on 
campus for orientation, students 
were met by a reassuring sight. 
Balloons and banners decorated 
the campus and hundreds of tur- 
quoise-[T-shirt-clad upperclass- 
men, faculty, staff, and even 
President Dye stood ready to help 
with just about anything: trans- 
porting boxes, bags, and luggage 
to the incoming students’ new 
digs, directions to any place in 
town, or locating screens for 
dorm-room windows. 

Move-in Madness was the 
brain child of Yeworkwha 
Belachew, assitant dean of stu- 
dents, and Deborah McNish, as- 
sociate dean of students and 
director of residential life. Con- 
ceived while the two were exer- 
cising together—walking the 
Heisman Field House track—the 
event was designed to counteract 
a seemingly growing unease 
among students. (Last fall’s de- 
bates about how to attract the 
most desirable students had left 
some new and continuing students 
worried that the College consid- 
ered them less desirable.) 

“YB. and I were talking about 
ways we could let students know 
that they’re good enough and 
smart enough and that they’re 
welcome,” says McNish. 

The two presented the idea to 
their student staff, who embraced 
it, says McNish. Res Life student 
intern, junior Mike Murphy, re- 
members the enthusiasm. 
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“We presented the idea to the 
resident coordinators and other stu- 
dent staff in a meeting last spring 
as a sort of litmus test,” he says. 
“We finally had to call the meet- 
ing to a close—there were so many 
ideas. Everyone was really excited 
about it.” 

McNish believes the student 
staffs enthusiasm made Move-in 
Madness work. “I can’t say enough 
about them. We couldn’t have 
pulled it off without the student 
staff members.” 

The idea soon grew to include 
faculty and staff members. Belachew 
came up with the name Move-in 
Madness, and the Res Life staff— 
with the help of Oberlin College 
Computer Store intern Damon 
Logiudice ’93—designed the col- 
orful ‘T-shirts, which made the 
wearers easy for parents and new 
students to spot in a crowd. 

Was Move-in Madness a success? 
The predominance of smiling faces 
during orientation suggested so, and 
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Far From Madding 


that hint was confirmed during the 
orientation opening session in 
Finney Chapel. When one parent 
rose to thank the staff, everyone rose 


in a standing ovation. —CN 


A Move-in Madness crew 
Stands ready to help a 
parent move a new 
Student into his or her 
Oberlin College home. 


Oberlin College 


and 


United Auto Worker 
Negotiators Meet 


Oberlin College and United Auto Worker (UAW) 
negotiators have resumed discussions. The two 
sides met at the end of August and have sched- 


uled additional meetings. 


The UAW represents the College’s service work- 


ers. Negotiations between the union and the Col- 
lege began in July 1993. The College implemented 
a three-year contract in August 1993 after the two 


sides reached an impass. Employees have contin- 


ued working under the imposed contract. 
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Milton Fisher's 
nephew, Oberlin 


trustee Lee Fisher °73; 


his widow, Jean 


- his 


friend John Stern °39; 
and his brother, 
Stanley Fisher °50 
gathered outside 
Fisher Hall after the 
dedication ceremony. 


y 


Gilbert 


Peterson 


Around 


TAPPAN 


SQUARE 


Renovated Art Auditorium 
Renamed in Memory of Milton L. Fisher 


rt-history and studio-art stu- 
Am professors, and art- 
building staffers had long been 
aware of the Art Auditorium’s limi- 
tations: a cavernous lecture hall, its 
primary space was surrounded by 
a raised stage and gallery and ac- 
cessible only by several short flights 
of stairs. During classes and lec- 
tures the bodies, desks, and back- 
packs jammed into the gallery and 
walkways impeded the maneuver- 


ability of those trying to enter the 
hall. Handicapped accessibility was 
a nightmare. 

All that has changed. A renova- 
tion project that included raising 
the main-space floor three feet has 
transformed the auditorium into a 
flexible and accessible space. Most 
of the renovation, which was 
funded by the family of the late 
Milton L. Fisher ’43, Fisher’s long- 
time friend John Stern 739, and 
other friends of Fisher’s and the 
Allen Memorial Art Museum 
(AMAM) complex, was completed 
in fall 1993. Funds to complete the 
project—by upgrading the hall’s 
audio-visual system—are still be- 
ing sought. The space was for- 
mally dedicated to Fisher’s 
memory June 10, 1994. 

A nationally known creditors’ 
rights lawyer with the Chicago firm 
of Mayor, Brown, & Platt, Fisher 
was an “all-time great man,” says 


New Coaches for Football 
and for Women’s Basketball 


nn Gilbert ’91 will lead 
Oberlin’s women’s basketball 


team, and Pete Peterson will lead 
the football team. Then-Director 
of Athletics and Physical Educa- 
tion Jim Foels announced the ap- 
pointments this spring. 

Gilbert received a host of hon- 
ors during her two seasons playing 
women’s basketball at Oberlin. In 
1991 she was named Division III 
Player of the Year by three sepa- 
rate organizations; in 1990 she led 
the nation in scoring. A two-time 
National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation Player of the Year, she set 
23 College records and holds eight 
North Coast Athletic Conference 


records. She was assistant coach of 
Oberlin’s women’s basketball team 
during the 1991-92 season and of 
the men’s team during 1992-93. 

For the last four years Peterson 
worked with Forbes Recruit Evalu- 
ation in Miami, Fla. As Wittenberg 
University’s assistant football coach 
from 1987 to 1990, he was, at vari- 
ous times, special-teams coordina- 
tor, defensive secondary coach, and 
offensive coordinator. He began his 
coaching career at Brown Univer- 
sity in 1977 after earning a B.A. at 
Kalamazoo College and an M.Ed. 
at Miami University. He has also 
coached men’s and women’s track 
and swimming. 


Stern. “Milt always felt he was ex- 
posed to life and culture at 
Oberlin, and the art museum was 
a special love of his.” 

Besides accommodating lec- 
tures and symposia, Fisher Hall 
provides “a sorely needed infor- 
mal exhibition space,” says AMAM 
director Anne Moore. While the 
museum often cannot quickly ac- 
commodate short-term or small 
exhibits by students, faculty, or 
outside artists, the hall is flexible 
enough to make room for events 
that arise without a lot of advance 
notice, she says. 

Of the several exhibits housed 
in the hall last year, Moore’s fa- 
vorite, she says, was conceived, ex- 
ecuted, and curated entirely by 
studio-art students in response to 
rumors that the Strategic Issues 
Steering Committee had consid- 
ered a consultant’s recommenda- 
tion that the College sell $40 
million worth of the art museum’s 
holdings. The students exhibited 
works inspired by pieces in the 


AMAM collection. —CN 


A 
Student’s 
Perspective 


Columnist David Milstead 
graduated in May and has 


headed for Cincinnati, where 
he is a reporter for the Cin- 
cinnati Business Courier. At 
press time the OAM editors 
were awaiting the arrival of 


his successor, who had not 
yet returned to campus for 
fall semester. We will intro- 
duce the alumni magazine’s 
new student columnist in the 
winter (December) issue. 


a Cee 


Gift of Bow Benefits Conservatory Cellists 


elect third- and fourth-year 
|S ine at the Conservatory 
of Music will be able to use a 19th- 
century violoncello bow that once 
belonged to famed cellist Frank 
Miller. 

The bow, which is made of 
pernambuco wood with a frog of 
ebony and silver and branded by 
bowmaker C. Thomassin, was pre- 
sented May 29 to Karen Wolff, 
dean of the conservatory, by 
Theodore Bloomfield ’44. 


Kathy Mead 


The bow had belonged to the 
Bloomfield family since 1941, and 
had previously belonged to Miller. 
Long-time principal cellist with the 
NBC Symphony Orchestra under 
conductor Arturo Toscanini and sub- 
sequently principal cellist with the 
Chicago Symphony, Miller used the 
bow on several recordings by those 
orchestras. 

Bloomfield, a retired conductor 
who lives in Warrenton, Oregon, 
began his professional career in 1946 


Directs Annual Fund 


he loyal Oberlin alumni that 

Kathy Mead has encoun- 
tered have confirmed her belief that 
Oberlin is among the best liberal 
arts colleges, and those meetings 
played a major role in her decision 
to join Oberlin as director of the 
annual fund. 

“Alumni have a passion for Ober- 
lin,” says Mead, “and that says a lot 
about the kind of institution it is.” 

Mead, who accepted the direc- 
torship in mid-August, is respon- 
sible for planning and managing the 
annual fund, which consists prima- 
rily of unrestricted gifts. Gifts to 
the annual fund support the gen- 
eral operating budget, which does 
more than “pay the electric bill,” 
says Mead. Annual-fund gifts “pro- 
vide for the academic environment 
by filling the gap between tuition 
income and the cost of running the 
institution,” [f& a 
she says. 

Mead’s 
long-term 


goals include 
increasing 
alumni par- 
ticipation in 
the 
fund and in- 


annual 


Mead 
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creasing unrestricted giving. 

“Besides needing to keep pace 
with inflation and rising costs, an- 
nual-fund performance is part of 
what organizations like U.S. News & 
World Report consider when measur- 
ing institutional strength and rank- 
ing colleges and universities,” says 
Mead. The rankings can affect many 
areas, including admissions, she says, 
and she expects the annual fund “to 
do its part to position Oberlin for a 
dynamic future. 

Mead is former chief develop- 
ment officer for Notre Dame Col- 
lege of Ohio. She has also worked in 
the development offices of the 
Goodspeed Opera House, Cleveland 
Institute of Music, and Cleveland 
Opera. She studied at Marietta Col- 
lege and earned a B.F.A. at Carnegie- 
Mellon University. 

“I first became associated with 
Kathy Mead when we worked to- 
gether on the 1993-94 Ohio Foun- 
dation of Independent Colleges 
Campaign,” says Young Dawkins, 
vice-president of development and 
alumni affairs. “She is a dedicated 
professional with deep respect and 
understanding of the process of 
higher education. Oberlin is fortu- 
nate she has joined our staff.” —CN 
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as apprentice conductor and pianist 
with the Cleveland Orchestra, and 
he founded and conducted the 
Cleveland Little Symphony. During 
the ’50s and early ’60s he was con- 
ductor of the Portland Symphony 
and the Rochester Philharmonic. He 
guest conducted throughout Europe, 
laster becoming music director of 
Frankfurt’s opera and symphony and 
conductor of the West Berlin Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the German 
Opera. —LARRY HERMAN 
Director of Public Relations 

and Career Development 
Conservatory of Music 


Bloomfield presented the 
bow to Conservatory of 
Music faculty and staff 
and then-President Starr 
during Commencement- 
Reunion Weekend. From 
left: Associate Professor 
of Viola Jeff Irvine; 
Bloomfield’s wife, 
Margery; Professor of 
Violincello and Chamber 
Music Andor Toth; Dean 
Karen Wolff; Bloomfield; 
and Starr. 


Be an Observer 


Want to keep up with campus issues? 
Subscribe to the Observer. 
Published every other Thursday during the 
academic year (once in December and 
January), the Observer covers the hot is- 
sues before they cool off. That’s 18 issues 


for only $14.00. 


You say you’ve missed the first few issues? 
Don’t worry, we’ll send you the 1994-95 
issues you missed when we enter your 
subscription. Make checks payable to Oberlin 
College and mail your request to: 


The Observer, Office of Communications 
153 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074. 
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Meeting the Challenge 


Oberlin’s new president spent the summer 


familiarizing herself with her new surroundings 


and laying the groundwork for her tenure. 


Before fall semester began—with its bustle of 


new and returning students—she took a 


moment to write about her 


impressions and her early plans 


While college campuses are pretty quiet 
during the summer months, a new presi- 
dent has much to learn and many people to 
meet, so my summer has been a busy one. 
But the turmoil of moving and settling in— 
we rolled into town June 30—has been 
calmed by the warm welcome my husband, 
Griff, our 14-year-old son, Michael; and I 
have received from the College and com- 
munity. (Our daughter, Molly, who is 19, 
remains in Poughkeepsie.) 

Since my first task was to get to know 
both the College and the Lorain County 
communities, my staff and I organized a 
presidential orientation that entailed vis- 
iting every academic and administrative 


By Nancy S. DYE 


department and becoming acquainted with 
virtually every aspect of life on campus. 
My whirlwind introduction has been var- 
ied: I’ve toured the heating plant, explored 
all the residence halls and co-ops, poked 
into the library and art museum’s storage 
areas, and been treated to a backstage tour 
of Hall Auditorium. 

My two student assistants, seniors Jenny 
Dikes, a history major, and K. Scott 
Alberts, a mathematics and music-educa- 
tion major, have walked the campus with 
me, acquainting me with student life and 
introducing me to students who stayed on 
campus this summer. I was heartened to 
meet so many students who spent their 


Among Oberlin’s considerable advantages 


are a distinguished, dedicated, and 


imaginative faculty; a uniquely talented 


and enthusiastic student body; and alumni 


who love this very special place. 


summer engaged in the work of the Col- 
lege: doing research with faculty, working 
in the library and administrative offices, 
or helping ready the campus for orienta- 
tion and the fall semester. 

Faculty members, administrators, staff 
members, community leaders, and alumni 
have been generous with their time and 
expertise. Alumni Association president 
Eric Nilson ’82 has shared with me his 
wealth of knowledge and enthusiasm about 
Oberlin and its alumni. Professor of Soci- 
ology Al McQueen ’52, knowing of my 
interests in modern American labor and 
social history, took me on a fascinating 
tour of the city of Lorain—its factories 
and manufacturing plants, and the neigh- 
borhoods that grew up around them. 
Kendal at Oberlin residents have gra- 
ciously introduced me to their commu- 
nity. Griff and I have thrilled to the vibrant 
activity at the Conservatory of Music; one 
of our first outings was to attend the Ba- 
roque Performance Institute’s July 1 con- 
cert of Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas, which 
Christopher Hogwood conducted. We’ve 
since spent a good number of enjoyable 
evenings at the conservatory. 

In all, I feel able to begin my first year 
well acquainted with our campus and com- 
munity, and I am tremendously inspired 
by Oberlin’s warmth and congeniality. 

One of the pleasures of being named a 
college president is receiving congratula- 
tions from old friends and acquaintances. 
Since last January I have heard from hun- 
dreds of people from around the country. 
Virtually without exception they’ve told 
me what I already knew: that I was im- 
mensely privileged to be named president 
of one of the most exciting, interesting, 
distinctive, and distinguished colleges in 
the United States. 

As I come to know Oberlin I find my- 
self particularly impressed by the ways in 
which our students and faculty combine 
passionate intellectual and artistic engage- 
ment with equally passionate social com- 
mitment. This unique combination has 
always been a hallmark of an Oberlin edu- 
cation, and it is one we must continue to 
cherish and nurture. One way I look for- 
ward to enhancing our integration of in- 
tellectual, artistic, and social concerns is 
to build upon our traditions of commu- 
nity involvement and service. This year 
we will launch a major initiative in com- 
munity service that I hope will engage the 
very considerable energy and imagination 
of our students and faculty. Oberlin is for- 
tunate that Daniel Gardner ’90 has ac- 
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cepted the position of special assistant to 
the president for community service. 
Daniel directed the College’s Community 
Outreach Program from 1990 to 1992, 
when he joined Campus Compact, a con- 
sortium of 475 college and university presi- 
dents committed to educating students 
through service. In his time with the con- 
sortium Daniel has helped develop coali- 
tions of college and university presidents 
in 15 states as well as helping establish 
Campus Compact centers for historically 
black colleges and universities and com- 
munity colleges. He and I will work closely 
with faculty, students, and community or- 
ganizations to plan and develop what we 
hope will be a model community-service 
program for American higher education. 

I also look forward to working with 
Oberlin’s faculty in building on our 
curriculum’s remarkable strengths, and in 
enhancing the growing interdisciplinary 
connections faculty and students make 
within the curriculum. Oberlin’s develop- 
ing Environmental Studies Program, for 
example, brings natural scientists, social 
scientists, and humanists together to pose 
questions about the interaction of human 
beings with the natural world, and to find 
ways to make that interaction harmoni- 
ous. Students and faculty in visual and per- 
forming arts increasingly find common 
interests in film, performance art, and 
computing technologies. Interest in inter- 
national affairs has always been strong at 
Oberlin, and it continues to be strength- 
ened by faculty and student efforts to reach 
across traditional departmental boundaries 
to work together to understand cultures 
and societies throughout the world. Our 
renovation of Peters Hall and our rededi- 
cation of that beautiful space to interna- 
tional studies affirms our strong 
commitment to communicating across dis- 
ciplinary lines. 

I came to Oberlin because I know of 
no other college or university anywhere 
with more interesting and capable stu- 
dents, a more outstanding faculty in the 
arts and sciences and in music, or a richer 
or more distinctive history. Does Oberlin 
face problems? Of course it does. So does 
every college and university in the United 
States. Like all independent colleges and 
universities Oberlin faces a major chal- 
lenge in finding ways to control costs and 
to make the remarkable opportunities con- 
ferred by an Oberlin education available 
to more families. But Oberlin brings con- 
siderable advantages to the challenge: a 
distinguished, dedicated, and imaginative 
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Even Oberlin’s rocks were painted in enthusiastic welcome of President Dye. 


faculty; a uniquely talented and enthusias- 
tic student body; and alumni who love this 
very special place. 

I look forward to getting to know you and 
working with you as we face the challenges 


that confront Oberlin in the years ahead, and 


as we build an ever-stronger college. 


Nancy S. DY E£’Ss appointment as 
Oberlin’s 13th president began Fuly 1, 1994. 


Making It Official: 
Inauguration Plans Take Shape 


With the annual hustle and bustle of 
launching a new academic year behind 
them, Oberlinians can take a momen- 
tary breather before gearing up to in- 
augurate Nancy S. Dye as the College’s 
13th president. ‘he inauguration cer- 
emony will be held on ‘Tappan Square 
(or, if it rains, in the Heisman Club 
Field House) Saturday, October 8. 

The celebration, which goes all 
weekend long, features two symposia 
exploring the subject of engaged citi- 
zenship. ABC News Correspondent 
Robert Krulwich ’69 will moderate the 
first—”Engaged Citizenship: Higher 
Education and the Challenge of Social 
Responsibility’—with participants Rob- 
ert Coles, Harvard University professor 
of psychology and medical humanities; 
Carl Rowan 47, nationally syndicated 
columnist; and Alison Bernstein, direc- 
tor of the Ford Foundation’s Education 
and Culture program. 

‘The second symposium, "Engaged 


Citizenship: Meeting the Challenge 
Through Collaboration,” features 
Daniel Gardner ’90, director of net- 
working for Campus Compact, and 
David Love, Oberlin College associate 
vice-president for development and as- 
sociate provost. Their presentation will 
be followed by discussions, convened 
by Oberlin faculty, students, and staff, 
of the College’s role in public educa- 
tion, how the arts enrich the future, 
and the connections between natural 
and social-science research and public 
policy, advocacy, and service. 

Other inauguration festivities include 
concerts by the Cleveland Orchestra and 
the Oberlin Orchestra and performances 
of José Rivera’s play Marisol. 

Inauguration-weekend coverage will 
appear in the Winter 1995 (Decem- 
ber) issue of the Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine. For further information about the 
inauguration call the Inauguration 
Committee at (216) 775-8677. 
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In 1986—a few years be- 
fore it took a temporary 
state lead in murder rate— 
Oakland, California, spear- 
headed another trend: 
orchestral bankruptcies. 
The Oakland Symphony 
became the first American 
orchestra to drown in post- 
70s red ink. Oakland, the 
target of Gertrude Stein’s 
over quoted “There’s no 
(NetemiNeLcummscciied 
doomed to have no orches- 
tral music there either. 

Yet today a classical 
music revival is taking 
place in Oakland — and it’s 
being led by two Oberlin 
alumni. In September 1991 
Michael Morgan ’79 took 
charge of the symphony’s 
fledgling reincarnation, the 
Oakland East Bay Sym- 
phony; in September 1992 
Magen Solomon ’78 took 
over the Oakland Sym- 
phony Chorus, which had 
survived since the bankruptcy as a community group 
but without a long-term leader. The two have raised 
musical standards considerably. And both have con- 
cerned themselves not just with performing, but with 
bringing classical music, as Morgan puts it, “to people 
who aren’t supposed to like classical music”—a group 
to which less thoughtful people would consign most 
Oakland residents. 


A Higher Temperature 


That Morgan and Solomon could raise musical stan- 
dards is no surprise when you consider their résumés. 
Morgan—whose bespectacled eyes, trim build, and 
easy-going manner don’t begin to hide his drive and 
focus—left Oberlin to become apprentice conductor 
of the Buffalo Philharmonic. He went on to become 
one of the handful of African Americans to attain 
international conducting prominence. He won first 
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When Michael Morgan accepted the music directorship of the Oakland East Bay 
Symphony in 1991 he was already an internationally acclaimed conductor. 


prizes in major competitions, spent five years as Sir 
Georg Solti’s assistant in Chicago (Solti has said pub- 
licly that “Michael is the most talented assistant I’ve 
ever had”), and has led such ensembles as the New 
York and Los Angeles philharmonics, the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, the Chicago and Vienna symphonies, 
Vienna Staatsoper, New York City Opera, and 
Deutsches Oper Berlin, where he conducted a Magic 
Flute featuring the noted tenor Peter Schreier. 
When the Oakland East Bay Symphony (OEBS) 
began to look for a music director in 1990, he was one 
of four conductors to lead trial concerts. Said David 
Gere ’79, at that time the music critic of the Oakland 
Tribune, “Within 15 minutes of the concert’s start it 
was obvious that he had a strong connection with the 
orchestra. You felt an infusion of energy and clarity 
and beauty all at the same time.” After Morgan ac- 
cepted the job with the OEBS, he worked on such 


essentials as, in his words, “getting the strings to sound 
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Oakland, California, was named All-American City for 1993, but just a few 
years ago the future of its classical-music scene looked bleak. Today a 


sroup of Oberlin alumni—led by Michael Morgan and Magen Solomon— 


are helping stage the comeback. 


by Bernard D. Sherman 


like a string section.” His work has turned the orches- 
tra into an ensemble that at its best “can [now] play 
up to virtually any standard,” says Rocky Lemplin, 
music critic for the local paper, the Montclarion. 
After graduation, Solomon—who, like Morgan, 
has a trim build, high forehead, glasses, and remark- 
able focus and energy— earned an M.M. and most of 
a D.M.A. in choral conducting—she expects to re- 
ceive it by the end of 1994—from the University of 
Wisconsin. (At Wisconsin her mentor is Oberlin’s 
former director of choral organizations Robert Foun- 
tain, who, she says, “has had by far the greatest in- 
fluence on me as a conductor.”) Solomon also served 


day she auditioned to become their music director. 
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Oakland Symphony Chorus members admit they are putty in the hands of Magen Solomon and have been since the 


on faculty as a choral director at Wisconsin and ear- 
lier at Mount Holyoke and Smith. She had just moved 
to the Bay Area in 1991 when she saw Morgan’s 
picture on a flyer. The two had not been in touch 
since Oberlin, where they had met in former Oberlin 
professor of conducting Robert Baustian’s 1975 con- 
ducting seminar. Also, Solomon had prepared the 
chorus for Morgan in the Bach Christmas Oratorio 
when in the late ’70s he organized and conducted an 
ambitious Bach festival at Oberlin. 

Recognizing her long-lost schoolmate was part of 
what led her to audition, on a spring morning in 1992, 
for the position of Oakland Symphony Chorus music 
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director (although the cho- 
rus no longer has an offi- 
cial connection to the 
orchestra). She was the 
third conductor to audition 
in three hours. Says cho- 
rus member Cricket Evans, 
“She walked up and said, 
‘All right, I know you’ve 
just sung for two conduc- 
tors, but let’s pretend you 
didn’t.’ Then she started us 
on a warm-up exercise. 
From that moment on, she 
had us in the palm of her 
hand. And she still does.” 

When Solomon con- 
ducts or rehearses, says 
Gere, “she creates a sense 


of focused attention, a Watching children learn is one of the most exciting things a person can do, says 


kind of electricity that you Morgan, who visits more than 100 schools throughout the country each year. 


feel almost as a higher 
temperature in the room.” In a church basement in 
northeast Oakland, I watch Solomon rehearse her cho- 
rus in Fauré’s sublime Reguiem, and the focus after 
two hours is indeed extraordinary, though the emo- 
tional tone remains friendly. Solomon, her rich black 
hair flowing over a purple sweater, is taking the so- 
pranos through one line again and again, because some 
of them are ever so slightly flat on a couple of notes. 
“Aim higher on that second note,” she says, her left 
index finger pointing up and her eyebrows arching 
above her glasses. She adds with a smile, “Don’t worry 
about going sharp—I’ll definitely tell you if you do.” 
“You definitely will,” 
Solomon’s patient perfectionism, ranging from 
basics like intonation to subtleties like text expres- 
sion, has raised the group to a level they haven’t 
approached in years. I mention this to Solomon when 
I interview her on a January morning in an Oakland 
coffee house (immediately afterwards, she has to run 
down to Palo Alto to work on her thesis, then return 
for a rehearsal that night). She agrees that they’ve 
made “wonderful strides,” and praises the group’s 
talent, commitment, and character. Her job has been 
simply “to chart a direction in which we want to go 
and start us going there.” That direction includes 
building a bigger sound and stronger skills, so that 
the chorus can hire itself to orchestras for major pieces 


a soprano teases back. 


at short notice. “[Chorus members] have gotten a lot 
more flexible and self-reliant,” she says. “This fall, 
for example, just before a concert I had to make 45 
changes in dynamics and articulation in a score be- 
cause of the acoustics. With no rehearsal, they incor- 
porated those changes into a terrific performance.” 
Despite the strides they’ve made both alums feel 
that raising musical standards is only the beginning 
of the work needed. Classical audiences are shrink- 
ing, literally dying out, worldwide. Throughout the 
country, says Morgan, “Everyone’s seeing that the 
audience has to be broadened, that everything about 
it has to be opened up. And this has to be done 


quickly or we won’t be around.” Bringing in new 
audience members is especially crucial for regional 
groups like Oakland’s, Morgan says, and it must be- 
gin early—in every sense of the word. 


Watching People Learn 
The schoolchildren who have packed Oakland’s 


Calvin Simmons Theater don’t know how unusual it 
is for the maestro to meet them on the steps of the 
concert hall as they arrive. Nor do they know how 
innovative this maestro’s program is. On the concert- 
hall steps after the show, between saying good-bye 
to groups of kids, Morgan tells me, “We have every 
confidence that this is the first children’s concert in 
history to include Pierrot Lunaire.” But Morgan knew 
exactly how to draw the children into an excerpt from 
the arch-modernist work by Arnold Schoenberg. “Do 
you think yow could talk and sing at the same time? 
Let’s see if Cheryl Keller [the soprano] can.” 

The concert began with Tchaikovsky, then moved 
to Wagner, Satie, Ives, Joplin, and this strange vo- 
calizing. Morgan tied it together with a theme so 
simple any child could follow it. In his spartan dress- 
ing room afterwards, he tells me, “You notice that I 
studiously avoided using huge German words, or talk- 
ing about song texts, because it wasn’t the point. 
The point was that at the end the kids should be able 
to hear the difference between old sounds and new sounds. 
Which at this age you’re perfectly open to doing.” 

These children certainly seemed to be. Watching 
small children air-conduct or just stare wide-eyed, I 
couldn't help noticing the similarity between Morgan 
and Leonard Bernstein. Not since the latter’s Young 
People’s Concerts have I seen anyone who could en- 
gage children so completely with classical music. When 
I mention this to Morgan, he notes that Bernstein was 
one of his long-term mentors. “My mania for teach- 
ing comes directly from Bernstein. He once said that 


It wasn’t teaching he enjoyed, it was watching people 
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him a welcome classroom guest. 


learn.” Morgan adds, “That really is about the most 
exciting thing you can do.” 

That it excites Morgan is obvious. While most con- 
ductors have to be coerced into doing children’s con- 
certs, Morgan asks for more of them in cities where he 
conducts regularly, such as Washington, D.C., and 
Chicago. And he plans his scripts as carefully as he 
studies scores. Says Morgan, “Most children’s concerts 
are not well conceived. They’re just fluff.” 

Bernstein isn’t Morgan’s only inspiration for teach- 
ing children about music. There’s also, Morgan ad- 
mits, “a roots sort of deal.” Morgan’s career began at 
age 12 in a public school in Washington, D.C. As he 
told the New York Times for an article on black mae- 
stros, “My junior high school had an orchestra, which 
seems inconceivable today. I told the teacher I wanted 
to learn to conduct, so he started teaching me about 
transposition and playing the score on the piano. He 
let me take over for him when he had to leave the 
room, and that’s where the whole thing started.” 

For Magen Solomon, it was a class offered dur- 
ing her high school’s annual Project Week that gave 
her the conducting bug (that her mother was a cho- 
ral conductor hadn’t been enough). She remembers 
the moment and location—a grate in front of a 7- 
Eleven on Boston’s Massachusetts Avenue—where, 
walking home after a full day of lessons, classes, and 
rehearsals, she stopped in her tracks and realized, 
“This is what I want to do.” The conductor at her 
high school then provided her early training and 
conducting opportunities. 

Today, Morgan and Solomon both say they’re 
amazed at how few schools teach even singing, much 
less instruments. If the schools can no longer foster 
classical music—and the audiences of the future—some- 
one else has to. High on Solomon’s list of priorities, 
“when the chorus is a little sturdier and I’m a little 
more established,” is visiting schools regularly. So far, 
the chorus’s budget and her time have not allowed it; 
aside from finishing her thesis she is also directing 
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Morgan’s energy and animation enhance the easy rapport with children that makes 


another chorus in San 
Francisco. She has been 
able, though, to make 
blocks of tickets available 
to schools for their pupils. 
Solomon’s real out- 
reach so far in Oakland has 
involved educating adults. 
She has instituted a series 
that lets anyone sing in 
masterpieces conducted 
by her or other Bay Area 
choral directors. And her 
work with her chorus is, 
for many members, “a 
weekly singing lesson,” 
says David Lichtenstein, a 
member of the bass sec- 
tion. To help her group 
of committed amateurs 
reach her ambitious musi- 
cal goals, she offers a 
sight-singing class before each rehearsal and regularly 
instructs the entire chorus in such elements of vocal 
technique as placement, diction, and breathing. To 
address the needs of others in the community, she has 
opened the sight-singing classes to the public. 
Morgan, whose musicians are professional and who 
has more support staff and time behind him, has fo- 
cused his outreach on schoolchildren. “I owe every- 
thing to the public school system,” he told the Times. 
“That’s why I spend so much time in them now trying 
to do what I can to keep the arts from disappearing.” 


Their Friend, Michael 


It’s two days before a challenging concert where 
Morgan’s orchestra will premiere a tone poem and, 
with Solomon’s chorus, perform the Fauré Requiem. 
But Morgan is taking an hour this spring-like Febru- 
ary morning to visit the third- and fourth-grade 
classes at St. Leo’s school in Oakland. It’s one of 
approximately 60 such visits he makes in Oakland 
each year, and of 100 he makes nationally. One of 
the teachers, Mary Donnelly, tells me that the stu- 
dents have all been to his children’s concerts. “He’s 
so personable before and after the concerts with the 
kids that they feel a real connection with him. He’s 
able to talk to children on their level.” 

Both statements are proven from the moment he 
walks in, when the 56 children greet him with a uni- 
son “Good morning, Mr. Morgan.” Moving easily 
around the room, wearing his favorite loose cardigan 
over a gray t-shirt and baggy gray slacks, Morgan 
has the children list the different instruments of the 
orchestra—he writes them on the board when the 
children call them out. Then he says, “Let’s see how 
many you can recognize just by hearing them.” As 
his taped selections play, dozens of eager hands shoot 
up—and the kids lean forward, as enthralled as if he 
were talking about basketball. When the kids are 
guessing the identity of one particularly challenging 


instrument, even one of the teachers pipes up. “No, 
teachers don’t get to play,” Morgan says, getting an- 
other laugh from his audience. 

After the instruments are identified, Morgan takes 
questions, which come in endless supply. Some are 
musical, such as, “Why do orchestras need conduc- 
tors?” Morgan answers this one by polling the class 
for suggestions. “To tell them to play high or low 
notes?” a child offers. “No, that’s all written on pa- 
per,” Morgan says, showing them a score. After a few 
other guesses, he demonstrates by having the chil- 
dren clap in unison to a downbeat from his baton. It 
takes the group a while to clap at anything approach- 
ing the same instant (“I’ve dealt with orchestras like 
this,” he jests). No answer to the child’s original ques- 
tion could be clearer. 

The children obviously feel they can ask him any- 
thing: “How old are you?” “Are you married?” “Do 
you have any children?” His answers are open and 
matter-of-fact (“37—I know that seems very old, but 
in conducting it’s considered young,” “No,” and “No, 
I take care of other people’s children”). The children 
seem even more at ease as they discover that Morgan 
knows his way around their world—he even watches 
MTV. “The kids want to know you are a real per- 
son,” Morgan has said. “They want to feel that their 
friend Michael is up there conducting the orchestra. 


They want the music-making business demystified.” 

He accomplishes all of that. “He has such a com- 
fort level with youngsters,” says Dolores Ward, an 
administrator who oversees 33 Oakland schools. 
“He’s animated with them. He truly has a way of 
touching them.” 

Ward points out another important factor: 
Morgan’s race. At St. Leo’s about three-quarters of 
the children are African American, and role models 
like Morgan have a special value for them—that of 
presenting possibilities. 

“Orchestral music is supposed to be a white Eu- 
ropean thing,” he says, “and when I show up and 
don’t look white or European, it makes even the 
littlest ones consider things a bit differently. I take it 
as an opportunity to show the very young not just 
that they can consider classical music, but also that 
they can consider careers that the conventional wis- 
dom says they’re not supposed to be in.” 


Being Led by a Woman 


Conventional wisdom a generation ago would have 
advised both Morgan and Solomon to seek their 
livelihoods anywhere but on the podium. While 
women have long been honored as singers and, more 
recently, as instrumentalists, they have not been wel- 


Other Obies on the Oakiand Team 


Along with Morgan and Solomon, several other Obies 
have been part of Oakland’s music scene. One who 
lives in Oakland is Jeffrey Thomas ’78, a star in the 
early-music field. A tenor, Thomas has sung with 
such conductors as Ozawa, Shaw, Zinman, 
Norrington, Hogwood, McGegan, Parrott, 
Leonhardt, and Koopman, and made numerous re- 
cordings. But Thomas’s most noted contribution is 
as the leader of a Bay Area group called the Ameri- 
can Bach Soloists. Says Thomas, “A lot of early mu- 
sic singing has been careful and cautious; we wanted 
to fix that.” His group’s efforts are winning almost 
unanimous international praise. The group’s record- 
ing of the B-Minor Mass, for instance, made the an- 


nual Critic’s Choice list of the prestigious British 
journal Gramophone, which praised it for being a “su- 
perbly musical” and a “fresh, different” performance. 
(One of the chorus members in his B-Minor Mass, 
by the way, was Magen Solomon.) 

Thomas co-founded the American Bach Soloists with 
Jonathan Dimmock ’79. Dimmock is director of music 
at St. Luke’s Church in San Francisco and has a CD of 
Bach’s Klavieriibung, Part IL, in preparation. He re- 
cently soloed in a Handel organ concerto at one of 
Magen Solomon’s Oakland Symphony Chorus concerts. 

In the Oakland jazz scene, no one looms larger than 
the 71-year-old pianist/vocalist Charles Brown, whose 
guitarist and music director is Danny Caron ’77. Since 
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come as conductors. Ten years ago Solomon lost a 
potential job—the only job she’s ever been denied— 
with what she calls “a good chamber chorus in a lib- 
eral part of Massachusetts” when the male members 
said frankly that they couldn’t accept being led by a 
woman. “It was extraordinary that they were so open 
about it,” she says. “I found it almost charming.” 

Blacks have broken through the singing barrier, 
and to some extent the instrumental one, but not the 
baton barrier. All these forms of resistance have de- 
creased with the baby-boom generation, but the pub- 
lic and the music industry still haven’t quite accepted 
women or blacks in a role that should, they seem to 
feel, be held by craggy European men. 

Regarding their minority status, though, the two dif- 
fer. Solomon tries “not to let gender be an issue, since I 
want to be accepted and hired as a conductor because I 
know what I’m doing.” She does find, though, that it 
crops up in subtle ways all the time. It can affect how 
orchestra members talk to her and how she can address 
them—she can’t speak too directly, unlike a male con- 
ductor. It also means she has to give what she calls a 
“ridiculous” amount of thought to her podium attire 
(she pins her hair up and uses a tailored black outfit), 
something men don’t have to think about at all—they 
just don their tuxes. Stull, she thinks that the pioneering 
work of women like Margaret Hillis with the Chicago 


Caron organized a group with Brown in 1986, the 
group has made five CDs on the Rounder and 
Polygram Verve labels, been nominated for two 
Grammies, done Letterman and Leno, and performed 
at the Clinton inauguration. The group collaborated 
with Morgan and his orchestra in a special concert, “A 
Tribute to Charles Brown.” 

Finally, a key figure in Oakland’s music scene for 
many years was David Gere ’79, who served until 
1993 as music critic for the Oakland Tribune. Gere 
now covers dance for the San Francisco Chronicle and 
is a visiting assistant professor of dance at UCLA. 

Jeffrey Thomas, by the way, sang the tenor solo 
in the Oberlin College Choir and Chamber 


Symphony Chorus and Sarah Caldwell with the Opera 
Company of Boston have made it easier for women of 
her generation to be accepted. Moreover, the Bay Area 
music scene is especially open to women conductors. 
Several of the major choruses, such as that of the Uni- 
versity of California, are led by women, and an all- 
women orchestra, the Women’s Philharmonic, is led 
by JoAnn Falletta. 

Morgan, too, is opposed to affirmative action on 
the podium—as he wrote in the New York Times, 
“suggesting that we should now be hired by color is 
to render meaningless an entire life’s work.” But for 
him, the issue of his race is central to his guiding 
missions of expanding the audience and of “looking 
for a way through the medium of orchestral music to 
address those social issues you wouldn’t expect to be 
addressed by orchestras.” 


Arts that Unify 


This mission has led Morgan to take some risks. In 
1993 he conducted two concerts in which Louis 
Farrakhan did what he used to do before becoming 
the leader of the Nation of Islam: playing violin. 
Farrakhan, notorious for anti-Semitic remarks, so- 
loed in the violin concerto by Felix Mendelssohn, 
who was of Jewish origin. Said Farrakhan, at that 


Orchestra’s May performances of J.S. Bach’s B-mi- 
nor Mass [“Conservatory Dedicates Performances to 
the Memory of Arleen Augér,” Summer 1994 OAM]. 
And Michael Morgan—who, as a fall-semester visit- 
ing adjunct professor, is running U.C. Berkeley’s or- 
chestra—says he would like to come to Oberlin to 
talk about “the missionary work I think classical mu- 
sicians need to do to demystify the music so audi- 
ences feel comfortable enough to come back and try 
it.” He also wants to talk to conducting students about 
“how to be a young conductor.” Says Morgan, “There 
are plenty of people to teach you how to be an old 
conductor, but there’s a whole different set of prob- 
lems for a young conductor.”—BDS 


Left to right: 
Thomas, 
Dimmock, 
Caron, and 


Gere. 
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time apparently repentant, “I will try to undo with 
music what words have done.” As for Morgan, he says, 
“I would only do that concert if it was an act of con- 
ciliation.” He hoped the concert would help foster a 
rapprochement between the black and Jewish com- 
munities, and would make a positive impression on 
Farrakhan’s young followers. He even served as a liai- 
son between Jewish leaders and the Nation of Islam. 

When Farrakhan made some new anti-Semitic 
comments, Morgan publicly expressed his displea- 
sure, saying that he’d rather hear Farrakhan play the 
violin than speak. “I have friends in the Anti-Defa- 
mation League [which Farrakhan attacked]—I can’t 
imagine how anyone could not like the ADL,” he 
told me. “And I have friends in the Nation of Islam. 
Until the two get themselves straightened out, I’m 
not getting in the middle of that one.” 

That particular risk was controversial, but it is in 
line with Morgan’s contention that “we who work in 
the arts can help bring to light forms of expression 
that have almost always sought to unify rather than 
divide.” And that contention is at the root of his 
concern about classical music’s loss of connection with 
society in general. The lost connection, he feels, is 
partly the fault of the classical-music world’s own 
elitism. “We want people to come to concerts, then 
when we get them there, we spend most of our time 
making them feel stupid,” he says. “And then we 
wonder why they don’t want to come back and feel 
stupid some more.” 

He ridicules the 20th-century prohibition against 
clapping between movements—a taboo that is not 
observed at his concerts—and also complains that 
“people feel that they can’t even make up their minds 
about whether they liked the concert or not until 
they read the reviews.” His attempts to make the con- 
cert experience less elitist include not only his work 
with children, but also a brief post-intermission talk 
with the audience and unusual programs like a col- 
laboration between his symphony and the local jazz 
great Charles Brown [see sidebar]. Morgan’s efforts 
culminate in the annual “Let Us Break Bread” con- 
cert, in which his orchestra collaborates with Solomon’s 
chorus, the Oakland Interfaith Gospel Chorus, and 
the University of California Chorus in a program of 
ethnic music from many cultures. That extravaganza 
always packs Oakland’s recently renovated Paramount 
Theater. Says David Gere, “After last year’s Break 
Bread concert, I saw Michael with a group of well- 
wishers, saying, ‘I just love this—it’s my favorite part 
of the year.’ And you know he means it.” 

Such attempts may have contributed to a recover- 
ing Oakland’s winning the 1993 All-American City 
Award. The Break Bread concert also shows how 
Morgan’s race probably helps reach a wider audi- 
ence, at least in Oakland. At the Fauré concert I’m 
struck by how the audience looks, if not like America, 
at least like Oakland. P've never before seen more 
non-whites than whites at any classical concert, any- 
where. Morgan opposes categorizing people’s musi- 
cal taste by race, age, or class: “it’s as if we look at 


someone and say ‘you’re supposed to like country- 
western, you're supposed to like rap, you’re supposed 
to like jazz.’” By contrast, in Oakland, by “making it 
seem more friendly, and making people feel that 
they’re wanted, we’ve had tremendous grass-roots 
support from the people who aren’t supposed to sup- 
port this sort of thing.” 

Unfortunately, the people who are supposed to 
support this sort of thing have been conspicuously 
few. Moreover, the old money in Oakland remem- 
bers the previous orchestra’s bankruptcy and doesn’t 
want to get burned again. And during the years be- 
fore the OEBS reappeared, many former supporters 
rechanneled their philanthropic support to other arts 
organizations, like the orchestras in San Francisco 
and Berkeley. David Gere thinks there’s another rea- 
son, too: “Big donors want their names mentioned in 
glitzy programs that are read by the right people,” 
he says. “The OEBS has a different constituency read- 
ing its programs.” 

To make matters worse, corporate support has 
slackened as Oakland’s industrial base shrinks and as 
corporations are being run more and more from out- 
side the community. “If the control is somewhere 
else,” Morgan says, “they just don’t feel a connection 
to the community.” And the OEBS has only this year 
become old enough to apply for grants from the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts, which, Morgan says, 
“is shrinking even as we speak.” That grant won’t 
relieve the post-’80s cash crunch. 

In response, Morgan spends a lot of his time visit- 
ing potential donors and pursuing fundraising leads, 
and the OEBS economizes carefully. Nonetheless, 
the limited funds encroach on Morgan’s central con- 
cerns. “One of the sadder things that happened in 
the four years I’ve been here is that we used to be 
able to offer the children’s concerts for free, and now 
we can’t afford to do that,” he says. “What I really 
want is for someone to step forward and make these 
concerts free again. And also let us do more of them. 
We would run them virtually nonstop if we had the 
right backing. Now we can only afford one set a year.” 

Fundraising concerns Solomon, too; her chorus’s 
budget is even smaller and will need to increase to 
allow the community outreach activities she wants. 
But her choristers have kept their group going under 
the most trying circumstances, even before they had 
a permanent director. It seems appropriate, though, 
that the best description of their spirit is something 
Morgan said about his orchestra. As he told the Co- 
lumbia Times-Star, “We exist because we declare our- 
selves to exist.” Moreover, he said—reflecting the 
priorities of the new breed of conductor that our era 
demands—*What we are really about is education.” 


BERNARD D. SHERMAN’s book of conversa- 
tions with leaders of the “historical performance” move- 
ment will be published in spring 1996 by Oxford 
University Press. His writings appear regularly in such 


journals as Fanfare, Historical Performance, and 


Piano and Keyboard. 
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Will Majority Rule Spark 


brutally repressive white regime that engineered apartheid. But 


After Apartheid: 


Minority Violence? 


Aprils multiracial South African election wrested power from the 


will the new government be able to break free, or has its victory 
merely loosed the stranglehold? 


OBERLIN 


BY BEN SCHIFF 


The Afrikaners who invented apartheid are now shar- 
ing power with the black majority they worked long 
and hard to suppress. How do Afrikaners view ma- 
jority rule and how will they deal with the new gov- 
ernment? In 1992 my wife, June Goodwin, and I 
spent eight months in South Africa exploring ques- 
tions like those in interviews with 120 Afrikaners 
(white, Afrikaans-speaking South Africans) represent- 
ing a variety of occupations, political views, genders, 
ages, and interests. While we remain hopeful that a 
peaceful transition to democratic equality will con- 
tinue, we are doubtful that the process will be smooth. 
There is little reason to believe that Afrikaners have 
reconciled themselves to less than a leading role in 
the country. 

Very few of the people we sought out declined to 
see us: only one screamed for us to get out of her 
house; another threatened to have our airplane food 
poisoned. Most were forthcoming and eager to tell 
their stories. We found that many Afrikaners resent 
outsiders, especially Americans, who, they believe, 
misunderstand the true conditions of South Africa. 
Outsiders, they said, fail to recognize not only that 
the whites are a small minority within South Africa 
(now about 4.5 million out of a total population of 
approximately 40 million), but also that the majority 
is, in their view, primitive, violent, unproductive, and 
incapable of governing the country. A common man- 
tra is, “standards will fall.” 

Apart from the very progressive, most Afrikaners 
feel that their motives are misunderstood and im- 
pugned. In their view, apartheid was simply a word 
describing separation of people into different nations, 
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a policy intended to give Africans and whites their 
own countries and permit them most fully to develop 
their abilities. They said different groups of people 
are intended by God to be separate, and difference 
does not imply inferiority. 

Apartheid failed, they said, because not enough 
resources were put into the development of the black 
population, particularly in the homelands and self- 
governing territories. To them, it failed because of 
faulty implementation, not ethical poverty, and pur- 
suing the policy became immoral only when it 
couldn’t be successfully carried out. Indeed, it be- 
came clear to us that formal apartheid collapsed be- 
cause of population pressures, the need for a stable 
and well-trained labor force, outside pressures, and 
internal disruption, not because of a change of heart 
on the part of the Afrikaner government. 

Then-President F.W. de Klerk spelled out the end 
of “monolithic Afrikanerdom” (if such a thing ever 
existed) in his February 2, 1990, speech, which an- 
nounced the unbanning of the African National Con- 
gress (ANC) and the Communist Party and the 
imminent release of ANC leader Nelson Mandela. 
Afrikaners of the left felt liberated from the strait 
jacket of white Afrikaner Nationalist Party solidarity, 
but right-wingers were so outraged that they became 
much more militant than before, calling the day of 
the speech “Red Friday.” 

The April 1994 multiracial election brought the 
ANC to power in Parliament and Nelson Mandela 
to the presidency. However, whites still dominate the 
economy, and the Afrikaners, who make up about 60 
percent of the white South African population, still 


control the civil service and much of the defense es- 
tablishment. 


Catching a Crocodile 


When we interviewed retired professor of education 
Piet DeLange, he was still head of the Afrikaner 
Broederbond, the secret all-male organization that 
ran South Africa after the Nationalist Party took over 
in 1948. DeLange claimed the Broederbond could 
no longer dictate government policy, that it was in- 
stead a “think-tank,” providing information and opin- 
ions to leaders, and that it was reconsidering its 
secrecy and membership policies. After our interview, 
in December 1993, the Broederbond did declare 
membership open to all races and to women, so long 
as they are Afrikaans-speaking. It was renamed the 
Afrikanerbond. The organization’s constitution no 
longer requires members to keep their affiliation se- 
cret, although meetings will remain confidential. Its 
stated purpose is to deliver service to Afrikaners and 
to develop the Afrikaner community in all aspects of 
life and in the interests of all South Africans. 

The Broederbond’s problem used to be managing 
the country while dominating its government; the 
Afrikanerbond’s challenge is more difficult: control- 
ling the country without having the levers of govern- 
ment in its hands. When we interviewed Hans 
Strydom—one of the Broederbond’s leading journal- 
istic critics and co-author of SuperAfrikaners, a 1979 
book that exposed many of the organization’s cus- 
toms, activities, and members—he argued that the 
Broederbond was pursuing a two-track strategy. On 
one track it was developing a benign public face and 
mission. The other track led deep underground. 

Based on Strydom’s views and other evidence, we 
believe that there remains a highly secret core 
Afrikaner organization bent on retaining economic 
dominance in the hands of its members, sabotaging 
majority power, and maximizing the National Party’s 
electoral chances in 1999. In fact, F. W. de Klerk 
himself, now one of two vice-presidents, has said he 
intends to contest the next election and to win it, 
campaigning on what he believes will be the failure 


There remains a secret Afrikaner 
organization bent on retaining 
economic dominance in the hands 
of its members and sabotaging 


majority power. 


of the ANC government to solve the problems be- 
setting the country—problems that can be exacer- 
bated by National Party and Afrikaner obstruction in 
political and economic realms. 

There is also tremendous tension within the secu- 
rity apparatuses of the newly reorganized state. New 
ANC officials are in place, but many old officials 
remain powerful, and their henchmen remain in the 
networks of influence. 

General Johan Coetzee, the former commissioner 
of the South African Police and, before that, head of 
the Security Branch (police intelligence), now runs a 
police-training academy. We asked him if he had 
really believed the stories of communist menace— 
the supposed “total onslaught” against the Afrikaner 
state—with which he and the government had satu- 
rated the public in the 1970s. 

“There is a story with intelligence organizations 
all over the world,” he replied. “They tell their gov- 
ernments what their governments want to hear. 
There’s a saying in Afrikaans: ‘you take a small lizard 
and you beat it until it becomes a crocodile.” When 
Coetzee was the top security policeman, President 
P.W. Botha had wanted to hear about communists. 

We told Coetzee’s story to Max DuPreez, editor 
of the only Afrikaans-language anti-establishment 
newspaper. He laughingly recalled a different ver- 
sion of the tale: “How do the police catch a croco- 
dile? They catch a lizard and beat it up until it admits 
it’s a crocodile.” 

Many of the army, police, and intelligence-agency 
operatives of the old total-onslaught days still func- 
tion in South Africa. Many are outraged about the 
loss of white control and have joined right-wing or- 
ganizations. They are highly trained and potentially 
very violent. We interviewed a former police inter- 
rogator who denied physically abusing prisoners, but 
we also had dinner with a friend of ours, a white, 
British-born, Methodist minister who was tortured 
by this same interrogator. The interrogator believed 
that the Afrikaners should have their own state, that 
the blacks and particularly the ANC, because of their 
communist affiliations, could not be trusted and 
should not rule. We didn’t follow through on his 
enthusiastic recommendation that we interview Con- 
servative Party member of Parliament Clive Derby- 
Lewis—who was subsequently found guilty and 
condemned to death in connection with the April 1993 
assassination of Communist Party and ANC leader 
Chris Hani. (Derby-Lewis’s sentence has not been car- 
ried out; the ANC government has suspended execu- 
tions pending review of the death penalty.) While 
political violence has abated, the potential remains. 


Hope for the Future 


We found fear and anger among those who still op- 
pose majority rule; among anti-apartheid Afrikaners 
we found both pessimism and optimism. 

Elna ‘Trautmann impressed us with her career and 
her gloomy outlook. At age 30, she had already been 
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a high-level executive with the DeBeers diamond- 
mining conglomerate in Namibia, where she worked 
closely with the black miners’ union. She’d quit her 
management job when she found it incompatible with 
her political interests, and moved to Cape Town with 
her husband, a mining engineer. When we inter- 
viewed her, she was the regional director of Opera- 
tion Hunger, the largest private charitable organization 
in South Africa. Ms. Trautmann believes that since 
the National Party government had not been defeated 
militarily, victory over it could not be complete. Tak- 
ing a political position clearly to the left of the ANC, 
she said that true democracy could only come to the 
country when the Nationalists and their functionaries 
were totally removed from power. 

In Pretoria we spoke at length with Braam Viljoen, 
twin brother of retired Army Chief of Staff General 


Constand Viljoen. While General Viljoen was at the 
center of efforts to unify right-wing rejectionist 
Afrikaners against De Klerk’s policies and agreements 
with the ANC, his brother, Braam, worked for the In- 
stitute for a Democratic Alternative for South Africa. A 
stock rancher, Braam ran cattle on land leased from the 
government; land the white government planned to turn 
over to the homeland of KwaNdebele—despite procla- 
mations that apartheid was over. 

With his shock of pure white hair and Biblical 
cadences, Braam Viljoen looks and talks like a latter- 
day Moses. He was president of his local farmers’ 
union, and by far the most liberal person in it. But 
even the very conservative farmers of his area had 
grown angry at the government for its murderous 
strong-arm actions against black resistors of land ex- 
propriations. At the request of his constituents, 
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Lifting Their Voices: Oberlin 5 Cast Historic Votes 


By Nicholas Riccardi 94 


For five Oberlin students, a drive to Columbus on Tuesday, 
April 26, wasn’t just another road trip. It was a chance to be 
a part of history. 

The five students from South Africa joined millions in 
their homeland in casting ballots in the country’s first multi- 
racial elections. 

Voting in Columbus was a bit different, said sophomore 
Vuyo Dunjwa. It would have been “substantially more plea- 
surable” to vote in South Africa, Dunjwa said. 

“I could have been waiting on line with people in the 
sweltering heat,” he said. “It’s not the same standing in a 
room looking around.” 

The students—Liteboho Koloti, Moshe Thomas, Susan 
Barnes, Dimitrios Darras and Dunjwa—drove to the Franklin 
County Board of Elections because it was the closest place in 
Ohio to cast absentee ballots. 

They were surprised to find the board’s office nearly empty 
when they arrived in Columbus a little after 2 p.m. Election 
officials told the students that people seeking to cast absentee 
ballots filled the office in the morning. 

The students had been planning the trip since the fall. 

“Whenever we would see each other, we would ask ‘What’s 
happening with the vote?” said Barnes, a junior. 

The questions stopped Tuesday. The five climbed into a 
borrowed Honda Accord at 11 A.M. and headed south. It was 
each student’s first time voting. Each voted for different can- 
didates, and they discussed their choices on the six-hour round 
trip, the students said. 

Darras, a sophomore, said he did not vote in the previous 
elections because he didn’t know enough about the issues. 

This time, he said, he decided “this is serious enough to 
warrant voting from abroad.” 

It was “an incredible thing, voting,” Darras said. He voted 
for the African National Congress on the national level and 
the Democratic Party on the local level. 

Dunjwa said being able to cast a vote isn’t enough. He 
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said Nelson Mandela’s African National Congress must draw 
at least 67 percent of the vote to have the power to make 
major constitutional reforms. [South Africa’s constitutional 
assembly has a two-thirds rule. Having garnered approximately 
63 percent of the vote at the national level, new ANC-party 
elected officials constitute slightly less than two-thirds of the 
constitutional assembly. —Ed.] 

Black South Africans “do have the vote but that doesn’t 
mean you're going to have a wonderful life after that,” Dunjwa 
said. “I should not say it was a small feat” to get the vote, 
though, he added. 

Dunjwa has been watching the changes in his native coun- 
try from afar. He said he left the University of Natal’s school 
of architecture in 1992 because it graduated only one black in 
its 60 years. 

“But no matter how much information you might get of 
what is happening in South Africa, you can’t get the atmo- 
sphere and the feeling—unless you are talking to people over 
there,” he said. 

Dunjwa has missed major political events that affected his 
family. When his older brother, Andile, was allowed back 
into South Africa in 1992 after 10 years of living in exile, 
Vuyo was on the other side of the world. 

Barnes, too, said events in South Africa have hit home. 

“My generation is very weird,” Barnes said. “We’ve grown 
up with so much ignorance.” 

The year after she left South Africa, her high school 
became multiracial, and she said she felt cheated out of 
the experience of going to school with students of all 
races. 


NicHOLAS RICCARDI graduated in May with an 
English major. A former Oberlin Review editor, Nick spent the 
summer as an intern with the Los Angeles ‘Times. This article is 
reprinted with the permission of the Elyria (Ohio) Chronicle ‘Tele- 
gram, where it was first published May 1, 1994. 


The moderating effect of interracial 

contact will run a race against the 

machinations of those who wish to 
disrupt the new system. 


Viljoen went to the white Parliament in Cape Town 
to propose that the government simply permit black 
farmers to buy land in the area. 

“So I went down in the days of apartheid and of 
homelands—grand designed policy—and came in the 
holy Parliament of South Africa, met this commis- 
sion, and came up with this suggestion: ‘We don’t 
need a homeland, but bring in black farmers, we are 
quite happy to accept them.’ 

“So the Nats went for us. Not the Conservative 
Party, but the Nats. ‘Where do you get this from? 
Since when is integration the policy of the agricul- 
tural union which you represent?’ 

“And when the Nat spokesman Mr. Mentz said to 
one of my farmer colleagues and neighbors, ‘Mr. van 
der Walt, will you accept a black farmer as your neigh- 
bor?,’ van der Walt said to him, ‘Mr. Mentz, I have 
10 black families living on my farm, I have black 
neighbors. . . . And I must be frank with you, I have 
less problems with my black neighbors than I do with 
some of my white neighbors.’” 

Viljoen’s vision of the future depends on what he 
calls existential experience. Speaking of his constitu- 
ents’ reaction to the government’s treatment of blacks, 
he said: “Those farmers really got appalled, abso- 
lutely shocked by what the security forces did in 
KwaNdebele. When they saw what was happening, it 
was not ‘agitators,’ or ‘lying in the English press.’ 
They saw the victims. At times they saw the bodies. 
There is a sense of fair play and a sense of religious 
duty with these people.” 

Because of what they see, and not because of any 
academic arguments, Viljoen believes that “over a 
number of years most people will be able to shed 
their prejudices.” 

So there is hope. Now, after the election, with the 
homelands dissolved and land reform promised (al- 
though it is a tremendously sensitive issue), more 
white South Africans will interact more normally with 
black South Africans. 

But the right wing, especially, provides plenty of 
doubt, and the election returns show that it still has 
substantial support. The moderating effect of inter- 
racial contact will run a race against the machina- 
tions of those who wish to disrupt the new system. 


We interviewed Steve Booyens, a dentist, in his 
ultra-modern Johannesburg home, which is sur- 
rounded by a high concrete block wall. A red, white, 
and blue sign on the outside of his wall read: “Dan- 
ger: American Pit Bull.” During our five-hour con- 
versation we could see the dog outside, bobbing up 
maniacally to peer in the window, checking to see if 
his master was all right. 

Booyens is a veteran of 32 Battalion, a counter- 
insurgency warfare unit notorious for its brutality in 
the war in Angola. He emphasized and re-emphasized 
how well-trained militarily the white male population 
of South Africa is, how his former colleagues in the 
special forces retained their network, and how, if things 
didn’t “go right” they could easily create chaos in the 
country. They could, for example, place explosives at 
strategic locations such as taxi ranks in the biack ar- 
eas, killing tens of thousands of people at a time. 

Booyens symbolizes a significant number of 
Afrikaners. Their violent proclivities have so far been 
quelled by the elections and relatively smooth transi- 
tion. But the Nationalists’ impulse to sabotage the 
government’s effectiveness in the interest of electoral 
victory could trigger unrest among the majority and 
rekindle the violent right wing’s effort to assert au- 
thoritarian white control through the barrel of a gun. 


BEN SCHIFF ss an associate professor of politics at 
Oberlin College. He and his wife, June Goodwin, are 
working on a book based on the interviews they conducted 
in South Africa. Tentatively entitled “In Whitest Af- 
rica,” it will be published in late 1995 by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. A version of this article was first pub- 
lished in the October 14, 1993, issue of the Observer, 
the College’s faculty and staff newspaper. 


WR 
MANDELA 


Afrikaners rally in Pretoria’s Church Square before the 


March 1992 referendum on de Klerk’s negotiation 
policy. Making a pun on the former president’s name, 
the poster says, “Vote no for Mandela and his clerk.” 
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Alumni News & Notes 


Seminars proliferate at commencement-reunion weekend; the women of ’44 go on record; 
Paula LaRose Hurn ’50 has been thinking; more OC electronic communication takes off 


ear 


ear 


: 9 2 2 The late Al Wheeler was inducted 
posthumously into Oberlin’s Heisman Hall of 
Fame this May. Earning his A.B. in physical 
education, Al earned nine letters as a three-sport 
athlete: four in football, three in basketball, and 
two in baseball. His seven-yard touchdown pass 
to teammate W.E. Parkhill (now deceased) 
capped an 85-yard drive for a 7-6 win over Ohio 
State U. in 1921. He was captain of the basketball 
team during his junior and senior years and 
earned All-Ohio honors in basketball and foot- 
ball during his senior year. After graduation from 
Oberlin and, in 1937, from Columbia—where he 
earned a master’s degree in physical education— 
he became a longtime athletic director and suc- 
cessful basketball and football coach at Peru 
State Coll. in Nebraska. 


b 928 Pianist William Duncan Allen 
performed for the annual Scholarship Benefit 
Concert of the Music Teachers’ Assoc. of Calif. 
Golden Gate Branch May 28. He played compo- 
sitions of the late William Grant Still 20, ’47hon. 
William lives in Oakland, Calif. ¥ Daryl D. 
Dayton, pianist, teacher, and lecturer, was in 
China for three weeks this spring presenting 
illustrated talks on 20th-century classical Ameri- 
can music with emphasis on composers Elliot 
Carter, George Crumb, and Charles Ives. It was 
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his fifth such trip to China; he made the first in 
1982 with his late wife, the former Margaret 
Wood. Thirty years of Daryl’s professional ca- 
reer were spent teaching music at the college 
level; 30 as a cultural officer in the U.S. Foreign 
Service. From 1967 to 1975, when he was music 
advisor to the U.S. Information Agency, he pre- 
sented more than 1100 concerts, seminars, and 
television programs of American music in more 
than 100 countries around the world. W Ninety- 
two-year-old Rolland E. Wolfe, B.D., S.T.M., 
lives atthe Hermitage in northern Virginia, where 
his daughter-in-law Joan Goldsby Wolfe ’55, 
taught art for 10 years. The Edwin Mellen Press 
published Rolland’s How the Easter Story Grew 
from Gospel to Gospel in 1989. 


ql 9 3 0 Eugene Eastman sees his brother 
Dick ’37 and Dick’s wife, Ruth, regularly when 
they visit him at the IHS Firelands of New 
London Nursing Center. He knows them but 
otherwise has very poor memory, Ruth says. 
“He’s very cheerful,” she says, “and is well ad- 
justed to life in the home. He moves very slowly— 
does walk, but with a walker.” Eugene’s address: 
204 W. Main St., New London, OH 4851. 


i 93 l Nellie Allen Beaty, who had a 
stroke two years ago, “enjoys receiving messages 
from friends and relatives,” says her brother, 
William ’28. Nellie recently received a gift from 
her college roommate Elsie Robinson 
Shamwell. Nellie’s address: Hillhaven Oakland 
Convalescent Hosp., 3030 Webster St., Oak- 
land, CA 94609. 


5 93 3 Boyds, Md., resident Dorothy 
“Dip” Parsons East and her friends recommend 
a round robin as “a wonderful way to keep in 
touch over the years,” says Dip, who began a 
round robin in 1934 with the late Charlotte 
Diehl Smith; Janet Griffiths Scripture of 
Cooperstown, N.Y.; Carolyn Newell of 


Covington, La.; Marion Terrell 34 of Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Dorothy Ellis Kraus ’34 of San Carlos, 
Calif.; Helen Crawford Hamilton ’35 of Oak 
Harbor, Ohio; and the late Louise Peckham °35. 
Eleanor Hamm, of Columbus, Ohio, joined 
later. Eleanor and Helen, in nursing homes, are 
unable to correspond, but the others still write 
regularly; over the years the members have en- 
joyed their own reunions, Dip says. 


é 9 3 6 On Mar. 25 Marion Foreman was 
a panelist on a program—called The Way We 
Were—for health-care professionals in the Lo- 
rain County (Ohio) area. The presentation oc- 
curred at Kendal at Oberlin, where Marion lives. 


f 9 3 7 Consumer activist Richard L.D. 
Morse has edited The Consumer Movement: Lec- 
tures by Colston E. Warne, for which he has also 
written the introduction, added historical notes, 
and contributed an essay that reviews the 60-year 
development of interest-rate standardization lead- 
ing up to enactment of the 1968 Truth in Lend- 
ing Act and most recently to the Truth in Savings 
Act. Family Economics Trust Press is the pub- 
lisher. The late Warne, a professor of economics 
at Amherst Coll. and lifelong consumer advo- 
cate, was president of the Consumers Union— 
publisher of Consumer Reports—for its first 45 
years. Richard lives in Manhattan, Kans. 


i 9 3 8 Springfield, Mo., resident Albert 
Fisher won five medals at the 1994 U.S. Masters 
Swimming National Short Course (25-yard) 
Swimming Championships in Tempe, Ariz., May 
13-16. Participants were 1902 men and women 
ages 19 through 90 from the U.S., Europe, and 
Canada. Albert competed in the backstroke, 
freestyle, breaststroke, and individual medley 
events against men 75-79. He also qualified in the 
backstroke and freestyle events for the Senior 
Olympics National Championships in San Anto- 
nio in June 1995. W The Iowa Medical Soc. 
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(IMS) has bestowed it highest award, the IMS 
Distinguished Service Award, on Paul M. 
Seebohm, U. Iowa Coll. of Medicine professor 
emeritus of internal medicine, for his contribu- 
tions to medical education, health care in Iowa, 
and the medical profession. The award is given 
once every 10 years. Paul initiated a program to 
correct the shortage and maldistribution of phy- 
sicians in Iowa, chaired the feasibility committee 
that set up the college’s Dept. of Family Practice, 
and headed the legislative effort to establish the 
Statewide Family Practice Residency Program in 
medical centers throughout the state. 


d 94 j Dik Vrooman has found a street 
sign at the corner of Oberlin St. and Akron Ave., 
but he’s not telling where it is. “It is not in Ohio,” 


he hints. He invites guesses, which may be sent to 
the alumni editor at the address below the mast- 
head on page 2. The alumni magazine will an- 
nounce the correct guesses in Dik’s next class note. 


{ 942 St. Luke’s Hosp. in Cleveland has 
named its heart center in honor of Frederick S. 
Cross, retired chief of surgery at the hospital and 
retired professor of surgery at Case Western 
Reserve U. W U. Delaware has awarded J. Robert 
King its Medal of Distinction. Bob, professor 
emeritus of music at the university, “has been a 
keystone in the development of the Dept. of 
Music since he came here in 1946,” says the 
department chair. W The Kendal Corp. has ap- 
pointed Oberlin resident Thomas A. Piraino to 
its board of directors. Thomas is also on the 
community board of the Kendal at Oberlin re- 


tirement facility. A member of the Order of 
the Coif, a‘national legal honor society, he is 
retired vice-president and general manager of 


TRW Nelson. 


é 94 3 Norman L. Christeller chairs the 
board of Montgomery Housing Partnership 
(MHP) in Wheaton, Md., having joined the 
nonprofit organization as president in 1989 after 
retiring as chair of the Planning Board for Mont- 
gomery County. MHP provides affordable hous- 
ing to more than 200 families. W The Sumter, 
S.C., [tem newspaper profiled Edna Davis in its 
May 10 edition. Edna retired in 1986 from teach- 
ing music at Elizabeth City U. in North Caro- 
lina, where she was also the university liaison to 
the Pasquotank Arts Council. She continues to 
volunteer profusely, serving the Sumter County 


CoOMMENCEMENT-REUNION 1994 
Blesses Commencement-Reunion Weekend 


A Weather Miracle 


By Midge Wood Brittingham °60 


ny four days of perfect weather in northern Ohio can only 

be described as a miracle. But add to that a miracle of 
timing—it occurred simultaneously with the four days of re- 
union-commencement weekend, May 27—30—and you have a 
perfect reunion-commencement weekend. 

This year was less crowded; it’s the third year of the three- 
year cluster cycle, which means three fewer classes attended. In 
addition, we have entered the war years with the 50th reunion. 
Many of the men originally in those classes left early, and if 
they returned to Oberlin to finish their degrees (most did), 
they ended up in the later graduating classes of 1947, 1948, 
and 1949. 

Jean Duthie Waugh, president of the Class of 1944, wel- 
comed the Class of 1994 into the Alumni Association at the 
Alumni Luncheon. This is what she said: 


We were all born in the early ’20s and experienced the Great 
Depression in grade school and as teenagers. We came to Oberlin 
in the fall of 1940—hardly an encouraging time. There were no 
government loans, and many of us had a hard time making both 
ends meet... . We started out with approximately 500 in our 
class, yet only 146 degrees were awarded at our commence- 
ment, and only 13 of those were to males. D-Day had been 
about three weeks prior to our graduation and the world scene 
was pretty grim. The rest of our classmates had either gradu- 
ated early or left school for war service to return, if lucky, later, 
or go somewhere else. .. . But despite all this, we have not only 
survived, but prospered. Many of the values we learned at Oberlin 
have seen us through tough times. One of the things I very 
much valued as an Oberlin student was the fact that here it 
didn’t matter where you came from, how much money you had or 


didn’t have, what your religious or ethnic background was—there 


was an atmosphere of tolerance and acceptance which I’ve carried 
with me over the years. I hope today that the petty division among 
us can be put aside. Be proud to be a member of the Oberlin 
Alumni Association as a whole—it is a very special group.” 


Of the 190 women and 108 men who are members of the 
Class of 1944, 72 women and 27 men attended the reunion. 


MANY MORE SEMINARS THIS YEAR 

The Class of 1944 held a forum for the women of the class 
called Women’s Voices: 1944-1994 (see “Women’s Voices: 
Oberlin Memories from the Class of 1944” elsewhere in this 
section). But the 50th-reunion class wasn’t the only one that 
spent its time collectively looking back, assessing where it is 
now, and speculating on what the future may bring. 

The 25th-reunion class, the Class of 1969, called on the ex- 
pertise of classmates to lead several small group discussions. 
Steve Jacobson facilitated an open forum of personal reflections 
Saturday afternoon, held in ’60s style, sitting in a circle on 
‘Tappan Square. The men and women held separate breakfasts 
on Sunday. Workshops presented by Class of 1969 members, 
held Sunday afternoon, included: A-Ha!! Playing with Your 
Creativity and Humor, led by Jacqueline Lowell; Spiritual Jour- 
neys, led by Elinor Szapiro Nygren; In My Next Life, I'll. . ., 
led by John Field; Burning the Candle on Both Ends: So- 
cial Activism and Personal Lives, led by Chip Haus; and 
Super/Mom/Dad, Mr./Mrs. Career, and Having Fun, ‘Too: Did 
Anybody Get It All?, led by Penny Howell Jolly. Also spon- 
sored by the Class of 1969 were two symposia. One—coordi- 
nated by Bob Weiner and called Washington Decision Making 
from the Inside: How It Works and Is It Worth It?—featured 
Bob, who is director of communications, U.S. House of Rep- 


are eh @ 


Music Guild, Sumter-Shaw Community Con- 
cert Assoc., Sumter Gallery of Art, One More 
Effort Federal Women’s Club, the NAACP, 
Sumter YWCA, and Santee Senior Services. 


i 944 Ellen K. Solender has retired 


from the law school of Southern Methodist U. 
In 1977 she was the second female professor to 
receive tenure at SMU. She has taught in the areas 
of family law, matrimonial property, torts, and 
civil rights. She earned her law degree in 1971, 
after her children were grown and in college. 


j 948 The Greensburg, Pa., Tribune Re- 


view profiled actress Therese Henkle Courtney 
in its May 5 edition. Therese acted in the nearby 
Little Lake Theater production of Foxfire this 
May. She has appeared in more than 40 of Little 


resentatives; Linda Gustitus 69, 
staff director, U.S. Senate Sub- 
Committee/Oversight of Govern- 
ment Management; and Donald J. 
Pease, former member of the U.S. 
House of Representatives from 
Ohio. The second symposium, 
How Can Alumni Support Aca- 
demic Excellence at Oberlin— 
Brainstorming/Conversations with 
Oberlin Faculty, Administrators, and 
Alumni in Higher Education—was 
moderated by Lynn Anthony Higgins. 
The class also found time for a 
community sing, coordinated by 
George Galt; an informal reading 
of Mozart’s Requiem, coordinated 
by Lynne Ransom; and an after- 
dinner speech by classmate Robert 
Krulwich, ABC News correspondent. 

The 35th reunion cluster—the 


Lake’s shows; the next will be A// the Way Home 
Oct. 20—Nov. 5. ‘Two years ago Therese was in 
the movie The Cemetary Club in scenes with Ellen 
Burstyn. Married to retired Bureau of Mines 
research supervisor Welby Courtney—with 
whom she has a son, two daughters, and four 
grandchildren—at Oberlin Therese also dated 
composer John Kander, she told the Tribune 
Review reporter. 


4 9 5 0 In May Robert Burns and Phillip 
Thomas were inducted into Oberlin’s Heisman 
Hall of Fame. A chemistry major, Robert was a 
Glen Gray scholar, receiving a four-year full- 
tuition award. He earned four letters as a member 
of the football team and was team captain his 
senior year. He also earned three letters each in 
basketball and baseball. A senior vice-president 


Dr. Jim and Dr. Jeanne Stephens 


of Circle K Corp., Robert lives in Paradise Val- 
ley, Ariz. Phillip graduated Phi Beta Kappa in 
economics and earned 11 varsity letters, four 
each in cross country and track and three in 
basketball. He won seven Ohio Athletic Confer- 
ence titles in cross country and track. A physician, 
he lives in Northport, Mich. W After 35 years of 
mathematical research and teaching John W. 
Dettman has retired from Michigan State U. to 
the North Carolina mountains. He and his col- 
league, Louis Bragg, recently completed a study of 
function theories associated with second-order 
linear partial differential equations in two inde- 
pendent variables. All these equations, with the 
exception of one degenerate case, can be reduced 
to the Laplace, wave, heat, Yukawa, or Helmholtz 
equation, he says. John and his colleague have 


shown that there are analogous function theories 


We Going: Life Goals in Our 
Mid-30s, led by Lorin Burte ’79 
and Teresa Stanton ’80. Rebekah 
Levin ’79 coordinated a French 
House alumni get-together while 
Nancy Parent ’80 emceed a clus- 
ter recital and talent show. Jane 
Goldman ’80 coordinated a singles 
social for the cluster on Friday night. 
Two successful journalists from the 
cluster, Tom Rosenstiel ’78, media 
correspondent for the Los Angeles 
Times, and Jolie Solomon ’78, 
general editor of Newsweek, par- 
ticipated in a journalists’ round- 
table. Leonard Smith ’80, of the 
Oberlin History Department, gave 
a faculty member’s view at the 
cluster dinner. 

Because of the special friend- 
ship between Class of 1934 presi- 
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classes of 1958, 1959, and 1960—explored the topic of strength 
in diversity in a symposium moderated by Carl Gerber ’58 and 
featuring panelists Elvin Mackey ’58, Sally McConnell-Ginet °59, 
and Professor of Sociology Bill Norris, chair of the now dis- 
banded General Faculty Council Special Committee on 
Multiculturalism and the College Community. For a change of 
pace, reunioners enjoyed a cluster recital coordinated by Carolyn 
Sloan Smith ’60 and featuring soprano Jean Anne Teal ’60, 
pianist Patricia Williamson Masterson ’60, poet Suzanne Freeman 
Rosenblatt ’59, flutist Beth Baehr Bullard ’60, and pianist 
Thomas Z. Shepard ’58. 

The 15th reunion cluster—the classes of 1978, 1979, 1980— 
were also busy with forums: Social Activism beyond Oberlin: 
What Do We Do Next?, led by Monica Green ’80 and Rebecca 
Pomerantz ’80; Lifestyles, Values, and Decisions: Raising Kids 
as an Oberlin Parent, led by Matt Hennessee ’°80 and Anna 
Speicher ’80; Walking the Tightrope: Balancing Career and 
Family, led by Sarah Hoover °8() and Laura Kahn ’78; and 
Where Have We Been, Where Are We Now, and Where Are 


dent Leonard Schumann and D.A. Henderson 50, U.S. deputy 
assistant secretary for health and science, the 60th reunion 
class sponsored a talk by Henderson, Adventures in Interna- 
tional Health—Child Survival Programs. After the class’s Sun- 
day dinner classmate Elizabeth Davis Kondorossy showed slides 


and a videotape of her attendance by special invitation from 


the President-elect—to the Clinton inauguration. 


ALUMNI MEDAL GOES TO THE DRS. STEPHENS 

At the Alumni Luncheon on Sunday, May 30, President of the 
Alumni Association Eric Nilson ’82 awarded the Alumni Medal, 
given by the Alumni Association to a person whose service to 
the College is outstanding and deserves recognition. This year 
the award went to an alumni-non-alumni couple, James and 
Jeanne Hibbard 33 Stephens. Known affectionately as Dr. Jim 
and Dr. Jeanne, you’d never know that only Jeanne graduated 
from Oberlin. This year’s award isn’t only for service to Ober- 
lin College, although Jeanne is a former member of the Alumni 
Board, served two six-year terms as an alumni-elected trustee, 
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for all these equations that are related by trans- 
mutation operators. The last results will appear, 
he says, in the Rocky Mountain Journal of Math- 
ematics, along with related references to earlier 


work. W At the end of March La Mesa, Calif., 
resident Ruth Callomon Ireland retired. “So 
far I am fairly content to play cards, relax, swim, 
and visit my grandchildren and friends,” she says. 
When she tires of the leisure, Ruth says, she’ll 


find a volunteer job. She says she had enjoyed 
editing reports on psychology and educational 
research for over 13 years, and will “miss the 
stimulation but not the stress.” After many years 
of being a civil servant, Ruth says, she also looks 


Commencement-Reunion Weekend, continued 

is an active emerita trustee, and is president of her class. ‘This 
year the award recognized service to Oberlin College through 
service not only to the College but to the town of Oberlin 
and beyond, citing the Stephenses’ volunteering twice for 
medical service in Kenya. As two of the seven founders of the 
Oberlin Clinic in 1962, the Stephenses helped to vastly im- 
prove health care for the town and for College employees 
and students. More recently the couple helped found the newly 
opened retirement community 
Kendal at Oberlin, which has al- 
ready had a tremendously posi- 
tive impact on the town and on 


the College. 


CERTIFICATES OF APPRECIATION TO DAVID 
HOARD AND ELIZABETH LANGVAND SPELMAN 
Active in Alumni Association ac- 
tivities ever since he graduated, 
David Hoard ’81 has been presi- 
dent of his class—attending the 
Alumni Council meetings, writ- 
ing his class letter, and planning 
his 5th and 10th reunions. An ad- 
missions rep for five years, he 
served on his class gift commit- 
tee, the Planning Committee of 
the Alumni Council (which he 
chaired), the Executive Board, 
and the Awards Committee. In 
the 13 years since he graduated 
David has kept on working for Oberlin even when he wasn’t 
in an official volunteer job. About five years ago he and his 
classmate Lester Barclay saw a need to involve other African 
Americans in the life of the College and the Alumni Associa- 
tion. Members of the Black Alumni Committee, now called 
the African American Alumni/ae Committee, remembering 
their own experience at Oberlin, had already established an 
emergency fund for students. Administered through the dean 
of Student Life and Services, for several years that fund had 
been supplying small amounts for unexpected expenses such 
as airfare home for a family death, new glasses, or transporta- 
tion to a job interview or audition. David and Lester in- 
creased the fund dramatically by initiating the John Mercer 
Langston Challenge. Named after one of Oberlin’s most dis- 
tinguished black graduates of the 19th century, the fund chal- 
lenged African American alumni/ae to match Board of Trust- 
ees members’ $50,000. Under the leadership of David and 
Lester—writing fund-raising letters, leading black student call- 
ers in phonathons, and with lots of personal pressure—the 
challenge was met this spring. To recognize this effort, and at 
the suggestion of David and Lester and the African American 
Alumni/ae Committee, North Hall has been renamed 


Langston Hall (see “Black Alumni Meet the Langston Chal- 
lenge: North Hall Named John Mercer Langston Hall” in the 
summer 1994 OAM “Around ‘Tappan Square” section). In typi- 
cal fashion, David can’t sit back and look at his award—he 
takes over as chair of the African American Alumni/ae Commit- 
tee this fall, which means he will once more serve on the Ex- 
ecutive Board. Unfortunately, David could not be in Oberlin 
to receive his certificate because his Oberlin College room- 
mate, Herman Beavers ’81, was being married, and naturally, 
David had to be there. 

The second Certificate of Ap- 
preciation was awarded to Eliza- 
beth Langvand Spelman 736. 
Betty was “volunteered” by her 
friend, the late Jane Edwards 
Harley °38, to co-coordinate the 
Cleveland alumni group in the 
then-new regional effort called 
ACTION. For 10 years this 
hardworking volunteer brought 
to life and guided the once- 
defunct Cleveland group. Serv- 
ing on the Alumni Council, the 
Planning Committee, which she 
chaired, and the Executive Board, 
Betty filled a unique role. When 
opinions got heated, when rea- 
son gave way to passion, Betty 
would raise her hand and gra- 
ciously remind everyone what the 
real issue was all about. Time and 
time again she moved the discussion to a higher plane, stating 
with wisdom and modesty the obvious. The board was so 
reluctant to let Betty go, it kept finding a way to extend her 
term yet another year. One of these ways was to ask her to 
coordinate the Alumni Association input to the strategic-is- 
sues process. Now she has officially retired from the Execu- 
tive Board. Of course, she hasn’t retired from the association. 
She is helping plan alumni events in Lorain County from her 
new home in Kendal at Oberlin. 
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Betty Spelman 


BOB WEINER WINS BOTH REUNION RUNS 

At his 20th reunion Bob Weiner 69 coordinated a fun run for 
reunion attendees. For his 25th reunion, he did one better. 
With the help of track coach Tom Mulligan and the Athletic 
Department, 1500- and 5000-meter races were held Sunday 
morning. Not surprisingly, Weiner won both events, with 
times of 5:07 and 20:13 respectively. In the 1500 Sam 
Bertenthal ’80 placed second and John Dove °69 placed third. 
In the 5000 Tom Cooper ’78 placed second and Bertenthal 
placed third. All-runners alert: these two runs will now be part of 
successive reunion weekends. Start your training now, classes of 
1949, 1950, 1951, 1964, 1965, 1966, 1970, 1984, 1985, and 1986. 
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forward to becoming an outspoken Democratic 
supporter. Ruth started her retirement by visit- 
ing Shirley Bellman Valett, whom she describes 
as “always full of good cheer and encourage- 
ment.” W The Cleveland Play House Art Gallery 
recently exhibited woodcuts by Oberlin resident 
Mary Owen Rosenthal. The Cleveland Plain 
Dealer art critic says the “voice” of Mary’s work is 
“terribly special” and calls her Oberlin degree in 
English literature “a fact that still influences her 
work’s storytelling content.” Mary’s show state- 
ment says, “Some of the imagery in my work has 
its origin in literature, some is stolen from art of 
the past, and some is a record of what catches my 
eye from day to day. I choose images because I 
find them visually beguiling.” Mary hand prints 
the works from large plywood sheets. She has had 
solo shows at Case Western Reserve U.’s Mather 
Gallery, the Government Center Gallery in 
Kettering, Ohio, and Western Michigan U.’s 
Space Gallery. Her work has been included in 
group shows at Silvermine Arts Guild in Con- 
necticut and the Cleveland Museum of Art. 


I 9 5 i Delmar Publishers has published 
the college-level Introduction to Fashion Merchan- 
dising, and McMillan/McGraw Hill has pub- 
lished Marketing Practices and Principles, a high- 
school and junior-college text, both co-authored 
by Patricia Mink Balsamo. Patricia lives in 
Winnetka, Ill. W Larry and Mary Anne Kalm 
Dettman are working part time, he at Mac’s 
Business Machines and she at the Family Vio- 
lence and Rape Crisis Center in Sanford, N.C. 
Both volunteer with the local Lutheran Family 
Services refugee resettlement program. The 
Sanford Herald recently profiled Larry. W In May 
Howard and Frances Reiche ’50 Karp taught 
and performed in the Second International Mu- 
sic Festival in Shenyang, China. Flutist Betty 
Bang Mather ’49 and her husband, Roger, were 
also on the festival faculty. Their meeting in 
China was the Oberlinians’ first get-together 
since Betty’s Oberlin graduation. While in Asia 
Howard, a pianist, also gave master classes and a 
solo concert in Seoul, Korea. The Karps live in 
Madison, Wis., and the Mathers live in Iowa 
City, Iowa. W Kent, Ohio, resident Virginia H. 
Mead has written Dalcroze Eurhythmics in Today’s 
Music Classroom, published this spring by Schott 
Music Publishers, London, and distributed by 
European American Music Distributors in Val- 
ley Forge, Pa. W The Mar. 6 New York Times 
“Sound Bytes” column featured Lloyd Morrisett 
and Simhealth, a computer game developed by 
the Markle Foundation, a charitable trust of 
which Lloyd is president. A player of Simhealth 
acts as an administrator in control of the U.S. 
health-care system. Lloyd was quoted as saying 
that the motivations for creating Simhealth and 
for creating the Children’s Television Work- 
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shop (which Lloyd cofounded in the mid 1960s) 
are the same: “trying to use modern communica- 
tions techniques to educate people.” People who 
play Simhealth can get a “concrete feeling for the 
trade-offs that must be made [in designing a 
health-care system] and whether they can be 
made successfully and whether they get at the 
values you are trying to maximize,” he told col- 
umnist Evan I. Schwartz. 


i 9 5 2 According to the June 9 Baltimore 
Sun, Sidney Daniels, retiring after 35 years as 
pastor of Baltimore’s Emmanuel Christian Com- 
munity Church, was honored at a testimonial 
dinner June 12. Sidney is a past president of the 
Interdenominational Ministerial Alliance and of 
the United Council of Community Churches of 
Maryland. He was a founder of Baltimoreans 
United in Leadership Development and the first 
black chaplain of the Baltimore Fire Dept. V 
The 10th Annual Oxford (Md.) Fine Arts Fair 
chose a painting, Snugged In, by watercolorist and 
potter Susan Norton-Taylor May for its poster 
this year. Susan teaches ceramics at the Academy 
of Arts in Easton, Md. Last year she won the 1993 
Chesapeake Coll. Show purchase award for one 
of her watercolors. Her works are in the Penin- 
sula Collection in Lewes, Del. W Stuart D. and 
Mary Lehman McLean celebrated their 40th 
wedding anniversary June 18. They live in Enid, 
Okla., where Mary teaches English literature and 
Stuart teaches ethics and theology. Address: 2702 
E. Randolph St., Enid, OK 73701. 


‘ 9 5 3 Phi Beta Kappa has named Marjorie 
Mintz Perloff, Patek Professor of Humanities at 
Stanford U., one of 13 visiting scholars for 1994- 
95. President of the American Comparative Lit- 
erature Assoc., Marjorie is the author of Radical 
Artifice: Writing Poetry in the Age of Media, among 
many other books. W Physician Mike Sperber, a 
psychiatric consultant to the Middlesex (Mass.) 
County Sheriffs Dept., works at the Billerica 
House of Corrections, where he is responsible 
for the mental well-being of more than 400 
prisoners. He says he finds the assignment “a real 
challenge—trying to empower depersonalized, 
shame-ridden, anomic human beings in a medi- 
eval, dehumanized setting.” His daughter, Lisa, 
graduated from Sarah Lawrence this spring, and 
son, Jeff 91, is a photojournalist. 


9 5 4 After 29 years as professor of coun- 
selor education Earl Stahl retired from U. Wis- 
consin—Oshkosh in May. He joined the faculty 
after earning his Ph.D. at Ohio State U., and in 
the 25 years he was department chair the depart- 
ment grew from three to 10 faculty members. 
Under his leadership the master’s degree pro- 
gram became the first nationally accredited 


professional-counselor-education program in 


Wisconsin. His retirement plans include travel 
and consulting. 


{i 9 5 5 Margaret Harris Smith is organ- 
ist at St. Andrews Episcopal Church in Boca 
Grande, Fla., directs music at the Temple Sinai 
in Sarasota, and chairs the artist-selection com- 
mittee of the Sarasota Concert Assoc. Peg and 
her minister-husband Jack, now retired, live in 
Boca Grande, whose Boca Beacon newspaper pro- 
filed her in its Mar. 4 edition. W The paintings of 
Vienna, Va., artist Joan Goldsby Wolfe are 
being exhibited in a one-person show Sept. 8 to 
Oct. 2 at the Art League Gallery in Alexandria, 
Va. The work—“a rather unique view of the 
elderly,” says Joan—derives from her many years 
of teaching art at a home for the elderly. Joan’s 
husband, Skip ’54, is retired from IBM and busy, 
she says, with church activities and playing the 
organ. Their children completed graduate pro- 
grams in June: Bonnie ’84 earned a master’s 
degree in physical therapy from U. Rhode Island, 
and George ’86 earned a master’s degree in play 
writing from U. Washington in Seattle. See the 
Class of 1929 notes for information about Skip’s 
father, Rolland E. Wolfe. 


i 9 56 October marks the 25th anniver- 
sary of the publication of The Doctors’ Case against 
the Pill, the first book in Barbara Rosner 
Seaman’s health trilogy and considered by many 
historians as the book that started the modern 
women’s health movement. After publication of 
her second book, Free and Female, the U.S. Li- 
brary of Congress cited Barbara as the author 
who “raised sexism in health care as a worldwide 
issue.” After publication of her third book, Women 
and the Crisis in Sex Hormones, in 1977, Barbara 
received several honors, including an honorary 
doctorate of humane letters from Oberlin. A 
founder of the National Women’s Health Net- 
work, and trustee of the National Council on 
Women’s Health, Barbara is working to improve 
the medical response to domestic violence, and 
to secure warning labels on dairy products from 
BGH-treated cows. This last, she says, is “for my 
granddaughters.” See the class note for Shira 
Seaman ’83. W Phi Beta Kappa has named Burns 
H. Weston, Murray Distinguished Professor of 
Law at U. Iowa, one of 13 visiting scholars for 
1994-95. Associate dean for international and 
comparative legal studies, he is founding director 
of the Center for World Order Studies at Iowa. 
His publications include Human Rights in the 
World Community. 


‘ 95 7 In May Johnnetta Betsch Cole, 
president of Spelman Coll., received an honorary 
doctor of letters degree from Saint Mary’s Coll. 
for her contributions to the education of women. 


V John F. Dill, president and CEO of Mosby- 
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Help Choose a Trustee for Oberlin College 


Oberlin graduates choose six of Oberlin’s 27 
elected trustees, voting one into office each fall 
for a six-year term. The Alumni Association’s 
Trustee Search Committee is now seeking 
candidates for terms that begin in January 
1996 and later. 


The committee is looking for persons whose stature gives 
them access to the human and material resources required 
by the College. Nominees should: 


* understand and be dedicated to Oberlin’s basic principles 

¢be committed to a liberal education in the arts and sciences and 
to the undergraduate training of professional musicians 

¢ have the expertise and competence to make sound decisions for 
Oberlin 

¢ be able and willing to represent alumni interests and concerns in 
board deliberations 


Candidates must hold a degree from the College (earned or 
honorary) and must be able to complete the six-year term 
before reaching the mandatory retirement age of 75. Nomina- 
tors need not secure proposed candidates’ permission before 
nominating them. 


Nominees for the fall 1995 election will be chosen at the 
December 1994 meeting of the Trustee Search Committee. 


To submit a nomination, type or print in ink on a separate sheet of 
paper the nominee’s name, class, address, and home and work 
telephone numbers. 


In addition, please answer these three questions, briefly: 

*What have been your nominee’s significant accomplishments and 

activities since graduation? 

¢What are the most important qualities your nominee would bring to the 
board? 

*How has your nominee demonstrated his or her commitment to 
OberlinCollege? 


Please send nominations to: 
Midge Wood Brittingham, Executive Director, Oberlin College 
Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 
E-mail: alumoffc@ais.alumdev.oberlin.edu 


Include your name, class, address, 
and home and work telephone numbers. 
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Year Book, Inc.—a division of the Times Mirror 
Co. that publishes 4000 book titles and more 
than 50 journals in the health sciences—has been 
named president of the Chancellor’s Council of 
U. Missouri-St. Louis for 1994. The council is a 
fundraising organization of the university. John, 
who recently helped develop the council’s Glo- 
bal Citizen Award, was the keynote speaker at 
Missouri’s May 1993 commencement ceremony. 


He was recently elected an honorary member of 
Sigma Theta Tau International, the interna- 
tional honor society of nursing. W Joe 
Hickerson’s frequent lectures include “The His- 
tory of Folksong Collecting and Archiving in the 
U.S.,” “The Folksong Revival,” “Folksongs of 
Washington, D.C.,” “Women Folksong Collec- 
tors,” and “African American Folk Music,” the 
last two of which often feature a segment on Zora 
Neale Hurston. Joe is head of the Archive of Folk 


Women’s Voices: 


culture at the Library of Congress. Since 1953 he 
has performed over a thousand times at concerts, 
festivals, coffeehouses, folk clubs and societies, 
colleges and universities, community groups, and 
radio programs (including “A Prairie Home Com- 
panion”) in the U.S. and Canada. (John Dill’s and 
Joe Hickerson’s class notes appeared in the wrong 
class in the summer issue.) W The American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences has elected June 
E. Osborn to membership in the biological sci- 


Oberlin Memories from the Class of 1944 


he small, mostly female, Class of 

1944, held a special forum, 
Women’s Voices: 1944-1994, for the 
women of the class during commence- 
ment-reunion weekend (see “A Weather 
Miracle Blesses Commencement—Re- 
union Weekend”). Much of the forum 
discussion was based on a questionnaire 
devised by Jean Wyre Whitall and 
“Kotty” Micklewright Farnsworth, both 
44, and distributed during the weeks 
before the reunion. The forum audience 
also heard from campus members of the 
Committee on the Status of Women 
about the progress in women’s issues 
since 1970, when the committee was 
formed, and about the issues, especially 
for women students, that remain. 

Some highlights of the survey follow. 
The number of women sent the ques- 
tionnaire was 213, and 36 had responded 
by the date of the reunion. (Editor's note: 
Although the rate of response—17 per- 
cent—is too small to be statistically sig- 
nificant, the survey results may still be 
of anecdotal interest.) 

A resounding yes was the answer to 
whether Oberlin was warm and nurtur- 
ing, and participants in the survey ex- 
pressed special appreciation for faculty 
wives, in particular Adele Wanner 
Taylor ’34, Rena Stebbins Craig, 
Ursula Hoff Stechow ’42, and the late 
Laurine Mack Bongiorno ’25. Some re- 
spondents wished faculty had shown 
more personal interest. 

Two thirds of the group felt academic 
pressure while at Oberlin, but the group 
was divided equally between those who 
felt pressure only from within and those 
who felt pressure both from within from 
outside. Some mentioned fear of failure 
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and losing scholarships if they risked tak- 
ing “hard” courses. Most thought they 
had learned to think for themselves, but 
attributed it more to early training at 
home than to Oberlin. 

Although few women were on the fac- 
ulty during their college days, more than 
half the respondents thought that Ober- 
lin women faculty members Hope 
Hibbard, Ruth Lampson ’20, Ellen 
Johnson 733, Laurine Bongiorno, and 
Marie Rankin (all now deceased) did 
serve as role models. They also men- 
tioned as role models male professors— 
particularly Howard Robinson, Clarence 
Ward, Clarence Tucker Craig, Walter 
Horton, and Warren Taylor, all now 
deceased, and Andrew Hoover. 

Two thirds answered yes to having had 
work experience in a field related to their 
major. Of the three quarters of the group 
who combined work with family, only a 
few worked full time. Many worked un- 
til they had children and then stayed 
home until children were in school. Sev- 
eral went back to school when children 
were grown and then started new careers. 

Three quarters of the group said 
Oberlin had prepared them well for life, 
citing introduction to a wide variety of 
fields and interests, broadened horizons, 
development of appreciation for music 
and art, increased adaptability to life ex- 
periences, instillation of love of learn- 
ing, encouragement of high scholarship 
standards, good preparation for demand- 
ing situations, increased curiosity and 
encouragement of critical thinking, em- 
phasis on social justice and responsibil- 
ity, support to act on convictions, en- 
couragement to use abilities to the full- 
est, expectations of equality with men, 


and the possibility of careers because of 
Oberlin’s good reputation. The quarter 
that thought Oberlin did not prepare 
them for life said that they were not pre- 
pared to make a living, that Oberlin was 
too isolated, that there was inadequate 
counseling for women in choosing a ma- 
jor and facing the real world, that there 
was too little value placed on homemak- 
ing as a vocation, and that there were 
too few women on the faculty to encour- 
age graduate work. 

Three quarters of the respondents 
chose Oberlin because it was coed. Sev- 
eral chose Oberlin because of their field 
of interest. (Four fifths of the respon- 
dents had daughters, and all but a very 
few of the daughters also went to coed 
colleges.) When asked if they would have 
chosen a women’s college if they had the 
choice to make again, most respondents 
said no, a very few said it depended on 
their field of interest, and one quarter 
said yes. 

To the question of how Oberlin can 
adapt to social needs in the years ahead, 
some of the responses were: develop 
greater moral responsibility among stu- 
dents; encourage a sense of community 
in place of divisiveness; keep science 
courses on the cutting edge of discovery; 
stay coed but experiment with courses 
for women only (offer workshops for fac- 
ulty on the new knowledge of learning- 
pattern differences between men and 
women); admit students on ability only; 
offer courses that will enable women to 
get jobs without going to grad school, 
encourage community service; forget so- 
cial change; upgrade educational stan- 
dards; celebrate diversity among students; 
and don’t be too radical. —MWB 


2] 
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ences section of the academy. W In its Apr. 10 
edition the New York Times ran an article, “The 
Aging of Civil Disobedience,” that included a 
brief profile of part-time teacher Marjorie 
Noll Van Cleef, who was arrested recently for 
unfurling a protest banner in the front row of 
the spectators’ stand at the launching of the 
nuclear-powered U.S.S. Hartford. The first 
mass demonstration Marjorie attended—to 
protest the Soviet invasion of Hungary—was 
in Cleveland in 1956, while she was an Oberlin 
conservatory student. Over the years, she told 
the Times reporter, the voices of protest have 
become less audible. She finds “a personal 
giving up on life. There’s rage and desperation, 
but we’re unwilling to give up any things to 
address it.” 


i 958 The Alaria Chamber Ensemble, 
with Nancy Caballero Garniez playing harpsi- 
chord and piano, gave a recital in Weill Recital 
Hall at Carnegie Hall May 13. The group has 
been the official ensemble of the Extension Div. 
of the Mannes Coll. of Music since 1983. 


4 959 The American Academy of Arts 


and Sciences has elected Rockefeller U. dean of 


graduate studies Bruce S. McEwen to member- 


IRS in the late ’40s (1948-49) as a 
third-year Oberlin student I lived 
in an honor dorm—a dormitory with- 
out a resident housemother, a really 
radical step at Oberlin at that time. I 
don’t know where the idea originated— 
somewhere in the administration, I 
think, but not with me or the dozen or 
so young women who were chosen 
(carefully) to occupy this dorm. Ellis 
Cottage was where we lived; it was a 
small frame house behind Lord. (Editor’s 
note: Lord-Saunders (Afrikan Heritage 
House) and Price (Third-World 
House) halls now occupy the sites of 
Ellis and Lord cottages, on the north- 
west corner of Forest and S. Profes- 
sor streets.) 

We were honor-bound to obey all 
dormitory rules, such as not being out 
after 11:00 p.m., and not entertaining 
men in our rooms. We were under the 


ship in the biological sciences section of the 
academy. W The Wholesale Florist & Florist 
Suppliers of America has named Christopher 
“Chip” Wright to its board as northeast regional 
director. Chip is president of N.H. Wright 
Inc./Wrights Roses in Cranbury, N.J. He and his 
wife, Kay, have four children. 


( 960 Judd L. Kessler, a partner in the 
Washington, D.C., office of Columbus, Ohio- 
based Porter, Wright, Morris & Arthur, has been 
named chair of the 260-lawyer firm’s Interna- 
tional Business Practice Group. “More impor- 
tantly,” says Judd, he and his wife, Carol Farris, 
“are busy laying down the law” to their 4-year- 
old son, Sam. “The concept of precedent has not 
yet sunk in,” Judd says. W The Transfiguration 
Community Art Gallery, on Euclid Ave. in Cleve- 
land, recently celebrated its grand opening with 
works by Clevelanders June Johnson White and 
her daughter, Darlene. 


é 96 f Robert Houser’s play Life after 
Dreams has won the 1994 Playwrights’ Theater 
New Play Competition. Robert says that in his 
“spare time” he is the director of contracts for 
Wylie Laboratories. He lives with his wife, Donna, 
and young daughter, Stacy, in Walnut, Calif. W 
The U. Redlands Friends of Music, a volunteer 


titular supervision of the housemother 
at Lord, but I don’t recall ever seeing 
her at Ellis. We ate meals at Lord but 
otherwise were on our own. I faintly 
recall a disciplinary event involving one 
of the other residents during my year at 
Ellis, but otherwise it seems my room- 
mate and I lived a dream existence in 
the large southeast room on the first 
floor. We even had French doors—we 
could have slipped in or out at will, but 
of course we didn’t. 

Looking back, those were the first 
murmurings of the new age of personal 
freedom and (I hope) self-responsi- 
bility at Oberlin. In many other memo- 
rable ways Oberlin nurtured and helped 
develop the seeds of liberal thinking and 
responsible action in this small-town girl 
from the Midwest. Oberlin then, as 
usual, was in tune with the times, and a 
beat ahead. 

—Paula LaRose Hurn ’50 


Please send submissions for this col- 
umn to the alumni editor at the ad- 
dress given below the masthead on 
page 2, and mark your entry “I’ve 
Been Thinking.” 


organization that supports the university’s Sch. 
of Music, has selected Professor of Piano 
Louanne Fuchs Long to receive its 1994 Excel- 
lence in Teaching Award. Louanne began her 
Redlands career as an instructor in 1962. W 
William Webster was inducted into Oberlin’s 
Heisman Hall of Fame this May. Earning his 
A.B. in chemistry and zoology, William earned 
three letters in both soccer and lacrosse, and was 
captain of both teams during his senior year. He 
also played junior varsity basketball for three 
years. In 1960 William made the All-Ohio soccer 
team as center halfback. He was named to the All- 
Midwest lacrosse first team and All-America 
honorable-mention team as a midfielder in 1961. 
A veterinarian, he lives in Northborough, Mass. 


[ 962 Thomas C. Bailey, Western Michi- 
gan U. (WMV) associate professor of English, 
has been appointed to a three- : 
year term as university ombuds- 
man, an intervention agent and 
impartial person who helps stu- 
dents, faculty, and staff resolve 
academic and nonacademic 
concerns. Thomas, a WMU 
faculty member since 1970, has 


held many leadership positions 


Bailey 


on the campus. W In reviewing Bright Passion, the 
new album from the Stanley Cowell Trio, in the 
May 13 edition of the Washington Post, Mike 
Joyce said it is Stanley Cowell’s “virtuosity and 
imagination as both pianist and arranger that 
gives the music a life and personality of its own.” 
¥v In June Nancy Cobaugh Fenstemacher was 
one of five teachers selected to receive the Talbot 
Baker Award, for excellence in teaching, at Milton 
Academy, in Milton, Mass., where she has taught 
11 years. She teaches second grade. Nancy plans 
to participate in an exchange program at the 
Jingshan Sch. in Beijing, China, from February 
to May 1995 while on her sabbatical year. W The 
Apr. 10 edition of the Washington Post ran an 
article that described Charlene Drew Jarvis’s 
campaign to dispel the myth that her father, 
physician Charles R. Drew, the blood-bank pio- 
neer, died because a white hospital refused to 
give him a blood transfusion. Her family had 
always known that refusal of blood had not caused 
her father’s death, Charlene told the reporter. “I 
never proselytized about it, though,” she said, 
“because I didn’t want to relieve the South of its 
guilt for the discriminatory health practices that 
did occur. But if the myth is going to be an 
impediment in people’s decisions to save lives, 
then it is necessary to dispel it.” According to the 
Post, Jarvis had discovered in her work on the 
Washington, D.C., board of the American Red 
Cross that “some African Americans cite the 
story of discrimination against her father as a 


reason for not donating blood, marrow or or- 


PAA. o he 


gans.” W Lawrence U. professor of government 
Lawrence D. Longley has been appointed the 
Fulbright Commission John Marshall Chair in 
Political Science for 1994-95 at the Budapest U. 
of Economics. The lectureship, one of two 
awarded to positions in central and eastern Eu- 
rope, is considered among the most prestigious 
in the Fulbright program, says Lawrence. Be- 
sides lecturing he will consult with departmental 
and university leaders about curricular develop- 
ment and professional enrichment, and will work 
with central and eastern European scholars on 
the democratizing processes. W Last summer Ed 
Moscovitch remarried; his wife is Marcia 
Mittnacht, a senior administrator at the Massa- 
chusetts Dept. of Education. Ed recently com- 
pleted his second book, Special Education: Good 
Intentions Gone Awry, published by the Pioneer 
Inst. in Boston. Since 1988 he has been running 
his own consulting firm, Cape Ann Economics. 
Most of his work is in regional economics and 
educational policy. Working with the Massachu- 
setts Business Alliance for Education, he helped 
write the new Massachusetts education-reform 
law. Ed and Marcia live in Gloucester, Mass. W 
Kenneth Rebman, former dean of the Sch. of 
Science at California State U—Hayward, has be- 
come vice chancellor for academic affairs at U. 
Colorado—Colorado Springs. He is the 
university’s chief academic officer. 


4 96 3 Larry R. Squire has won a 1993 
Award for Distinguished Scientific Contribu- 
tions from the American Psychological Assoc. 
According to the April issue of the American 
Psychologist, the award is “for his seminal and 
decisive studies on the brain substrates of de- 
clarative memory in humans and monkeys. ...” A 
biography of Larry in the journal says, “His 
interest in experimental and physiological psy- 
chology was kindled at Oberlin by Celeste 
McCullough, a remarkable teacher and discov- 
erer of what came to be knownas the McCullough 
visual aftereffect.” Larry is a professor of psy- 
chiatry and neurosciences at U. California Sch. 
of Medicine-San Diego and a research scientist 
at the adjacent Veterans Affairs Medical Center. 
He lives in Del Mar with his wife, Mary, and sons 
Ryan, 7, and Luke, 5. 


i 964 Lee J. Irwin and his family have 
moved to Hamburg, Germany, where Lee has 
been assigned as director of the U.S. cultural 
center, Amerika Haus, by the U.S. Information 
Agency. They plan to stay until summer 1998 and 
welcome visitors. Lee’s mailing address (work): 
Am Congen Hamburg, Washington, DC 20521- 
5180. W The Macomb Daily newspaper in Mt. 
Clemens, Mich., profiled Ervin Monroe in its 
Feb. 10 edition. The writer said that “steadfast, 
dependable, but brilliant and inventive” was “the 
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perfect four-pronged descriptive for [Erv’s] per- 
sonality and 25-year tenure as principal flutist 
with the Detroit Symphony Orch.” According to 
the article, Erv, who teaches at both Wayne State 
and Oakland universities, is recording for two 
CDs, is editor-at-large of Flutist Quarterly, and is 
artistic consultant for Muramatsu Flutes, USA. 
v The Associated Press profiled Jonathan 
Seybold recently, crediting him with helping 
“shape the desktop publishing industry in the 
1980s” and saying he is “considered one of the 
most influential figures in the emerging digital 
world.” Jonathan publishes newsletters, consults, 
and organizes seminars in the publishing and 
digital-technology fields. “Acquaintances say he 
has succeeded because of his intelligence, drive 
and scorn of hype,” the reporter found. Accord- 
ing to the article, Jonathan “helps clarify the 
‘marvelous chaos’ of the early days of conver- 
gence, the melding of computers, telephones and 
television” made possible by digital technology. 
Starr Jenkins 46 submitted a newspaper clipping 
from the June 11 San Luis Obispo County (Calif.) 
Telegram-Tribune. W Physician Paul Treuhaft 
has moved to Oberin, where he practices ortho- 
pedic surgery at Allen Memorial Hosp. 


965 Richmond, Va., resident Judith 
Burzynski Anderson left a large firm and pri- 
vate practice to join the state attorney general’s 
office in October 1993. She is an assistant attor- 
ney general specializing in construction law and 
litigation. During the last four years she has also 
become involved in painting. She has been se- 
lected to be a member of Artspace, a cooperative 
artist’s gallery, and has a show scheduled for 
September. Her daughter, Karin, 28, isa freelance 
photographer in Washington, D.C., and her son, 
Matthew, 23, graduated with a major in advertis- 
ing this year from Virginia Commonwealth U. 
Her husband, Thomas R. Poe, is manager of 
public relations for Solite Corp. W Physician and 
U.S. Navy captain James A. Johnson recently 
went to Croatia, accompanying 240 navy and 
marine-corps personnel with the United Nations 
Protection Forces in the former republic of Yu- 
goslavia. He is working in a 60-bed primary 
emergency-treatment facility set up in tents that 
provides medical services to 36,000 U.N. troops. 
James has been with the navy since 1966. W Jon 
Lipsky’s The Survivor: A Cambodian Odyssey was 
one of 10 plays produced this spring at the 
Humana Festival of New American Plays, pro- 
duced annually by the Actors Theater of Louis- 
ville. Jon’s play combines the true story of Haing 
S. Ngor with the role he played in The Killing 
Fields. The Cleveland Plain Dealer theater critic 
gave The Survivor a good review in its Apr. 3 
edition. Jon lives in Arlington, Mass. © Ed 
Schwartz has established an Internet mailing 
list called civic-values. The purpose of the list, 


he says, is to build a network of people working 
on the politics of community and the promo- 
tion of democratic citizenship. To subscribe to 
the mailing list, send to majordomo@civic.net 
the one-line message “subscribe civic-values” 
(without the quotation marks). E-mail: 
edcivic@delphi.com. 


i 966 Sharon Davis Gratto, assistant 
professor of music and Chapel Choir director at 
Gettysburg Coll., has completed her D.M.A. 
degree in music education, flute, and voice at 
Catholic U. of America. W Ann Arbor psycholo- 
gist Cendra Lynn (nee Nancy Lynn Parks) has 
added work with adult incest survivors to her 
private practice specializing in grief, bereave- 
ment, and major loss. She also publishes a journal 
of grief and loss resources, covering a wide vari- 
ety of support groups and services in the greater 
Michigan region. To expand coverage and ac- 
cess, Cendra has put the journal on the Internet 
and added on-line communications capabilities 
for persons dealing with any aspects of death, 
dying, grief, and major loss. She now lists re- 
sources “from anywhere on the planet,” she says, 
and calls the system GriefNet. Cendra is adding 
an annotated bibliography of media resources 
and a professional directory, and hopes to obtain 
sufficient funding so that her information and 
services, now available by subscription, can be 
made free. She would like to support herself 
mainly this way. “Three successive summers of 
abdominal surgery (not cancer, ‘just’ complica- 
tions from a hysterectomy)” she says, “have left 
me pretty burned out for doing much individual 
therapy.” Her daughter, Elizabeth, turned 8 in 
June. E-mail: cendra@rivendell.org. W Leslie 
N. Purdy has become president of Coastline 
Community Coll. Formerly, she was the admin- 
istrative dean of instructional-systems develop- 
ment at the Los Angeles-area school, where she 
oversaw the creation of television-delivered 
courses. Three of the telecourses for which she 
was executive producer have won Emmy awards. 


i 967 Guilford Publications has pub- 
lished Psychoanalytic Diagnosis: Understanding Per- 
sonality Structure in the Clinical Process, by Nancy 
McWilliams. In the book Nancy illustrates the 
major clinically important character types and 
suggests how an appreciation of the patient’s 
personality structure should influence the 
therapist’s focus and style of intervention. Nancy 
is a licensed psychologist in Flemington, N.J. V 
After what she calls “an adequate respite,” Adeline 
Mentzer has returned to academia and is a full- 
time graduate student in the M.B.A. program at 
U. San Diego. A few weeks after moving to San 
Diego, Addie attended a play performed by a 
repertory theater group and discovered Allison 
Brennan in the leading role. Addie and Allison 
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shared an apartment in New York City during 
the summer of 1967 and had not seen or heard 
from each other since. Addie keeps in touch with 
Darcy King Voreis, her Oberlin roommate, 
who lives near Santa Barbara. W Peter Miller is 
executive director of the Playing to Win Net- 
work of community technology centers and co- 
ordinator for the Project Place Computer Train- 
ing and Access for the Homeless Program. His 
work involves him at the intersection of develop- 
ing technology and community organizing and 
empowerment. As an activist with Computer 
Professionals for Social Responsibility, an ex- 
ecutive member of the MetroBoston CWEIS 
Organizing Committee (the area’s experimental 
FreeNet-type project), and a participant in the 
Washington, D.C.-based Telecommunications 
Policy Roundtable, Peter is involved in the 
struggle to establish a vital, democratic national 
information infrastructure. Peter says one of the 
ways he and his wife, Karen, are dealing with 
Sarah joining her brother, Jed, in going off to 
college (Sarah at Barnard; Jed at Worcester 
Polytech)—is by adopting Alison, 12, and Isaac, 
6. The family lives in Brookline, Mass. W In his 
Apr. 29 “Blue Grass Notes” column in the 
Monterey, Va., Recorder Curtis Seltzer praised 
former Oberlin faculty member Paul Schmidt, 
who taught the first class, Philosophy 101, that 
Curtis took at Oberlin. Using the Socratic 
method, Curtis recalled, Schmidt “was a brilliant 
educator, the best pure teacher I ever had.” 


J 968 Wagner’s Das Rheingold, by 
Warren Darcy, has been published by Oxford 
U. Press. According to the Mar. 2 Chronicle of 
Higher Education, the book “traces the composi- 
tional history of Wagner’s 1853-1854 opera and 
challenges interpretations of the work by Carl 
Dahlhaus and other music theorists.” W A re- 
viewer for the Mar. 13 St. Louis Post Dispatch 
wrote that Stephanie Kaza’s The Attentive Heart: 
Conversations with Trees “suggests that cultivat- 
ing mindful compassion toward nature has spiri- 
tual rewards.” In the collection of essays 
Stephanie, who teaches environmental ethics at 
U. Vermont, writes about trees in scientific, 
ethical, and spiritual contexts. W Michael G. 
and Lunetta Bennett ’69 Knowlton have moved 
to Summit, N.J. Michael has become the schools 
superintendent in Summit, and Lunetta contin- 
ues to teach and administer music in Mamaroneck, 
N.Y., commuting twice daily across the George 
Washington Bridge. They say Michael’s new 
placement is “a great opportunity.” Since mov- 
ing, the couple holds reunions with Jim Hilton 
and Ed McElvey. As for the Knowlton children: 
Michael, 24, lives in New York City, plays in his 
band, Gapeseed, and works in the marketing 


division of Donghia Furniture; Amy, 22, gradu- 


ated from Miami U. (in Ohio) in July with a 
degree in sociology. “After 25 years of marriage, 
we are still convinced that Oberlin is the place to 
meet your spouse,” say Michael and Lunetta. ¥ 
Caroline (formerly Carolyn) Chubbuck Roi 
moved to Strasbourg, France, in September 1993 
with her husband, Larry, and the couple’s daugh- 
ter, Katrina. Caroline is studying French while 
Larry is working as a biostatistician with a phar- 
maceutical company. “In April my beloved son 
Jamey Hillegas, 18, committed suicide in Ann 
Arbor, where he was a high-school senior,” 
Caroline says. Address: P.O. Box 1965, Midland, 
MI 48641-1965. W Sue Susman gave up practic- 
ing law for teaching in 1986, first in an experi- 
mental inner-city high school in New York for 
three years, then in assorted law schools, where 
she now works with first-year students on basic 
analysis, writing, and “lawyering” skills like in- 
terviewing and counseling. “It’s more fun and 
less frustrating than fighting the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service,” she says, “and I get 
to train the next generation of fighters.” Her 
children are 12 and 15; the younger sang a song 
by Peter Blood at her elementary-school gradu- 
ation in June. The parents of Sue’s husband, 
Sekhar Ramakrishnan, attended the event. Every 
other summer Sekhar takes the children to his 
parents’ home in Madras, and Sue works on 
writing about India and the law. She lives in New 


York City. 


i 969 Brian E. Corey was one of the 
authors of “Upgrading the Haystack Radio Tele- 
scope for Operation at 115 GHz,” published in 
the May (Vol. 82, No. 5) issue of the Proceedings 
of the IEEE. Brian has been a staff member at the 
Haystack Observatory, in Westford, Mass., since 
1980. His research interests include astronomi- 
cal and geodetic applications of very long baseline 
interferometry, astronomical tests of gravitational 
theories, and radio astronomical instrumenta- 
tion and techniques. W Phylicia A. Fauntleroy 
and John H. Bowman were married Dec. 18, 
1993, after having remet at an Oberlin alumni 
meeting at Phylicia’s house the preceding Febru- 
ary. Among the wedding ushers were O. Greg 
Lewis, Cornel Mathews, and William 
Jungers ’70. Attending the wedding were Leslie 
Cross Jungers and Lucy Reuben Cole’71, whose 
son was one of the children in the ceremony. 
Phylicia received a Ph.D. in economics from 
American U. in 1984 and is executive director of 
the District of Columbia Public Service Com- 
mission, which regulates the utility companies. 
John is director of re-enrollment at U. Maryland. 
Address: 1724 Verbena St., N.W., Washington, 
DC 20012. Telephone: (202) 723-3225. WV A 
memorial service for Jonathan Sivitz (see “Losses 
in the Oberlin Family” in this issue—Ed.), and 


the class’s upcoming 25th Oberlin reunion were 


the stimuli for Steven Slosberg’s Apr. 17 col- 
umn for the New London Day newspaper. “Jon 
Sivitz was as durable a soul as any of us, and surely 
the most agreeable. He was my roommate dur- 
ing our third year, when we lived off campus, 
in a house out on West College Street, a rite of 
passage then. Another passage now. How 
quickly and inconceivably do we, and 25 years, 
go,” Steven wrote. 


ji 970 Students, faculty members, and 
administrators at Lycoming Coll. chose Gary 
Boerckel, who chairs the col- 
lege music department, to re- 
ceive a Teacher of the Year 
award at the April Lycoming 
Coll. Honors Convocation. 
Gary teaches music history and 
piano, directs the Lycoming 


Coll. Scholars Program, and co- 


Boerckel 


ordinates the college’s Concerts 
at Noon Series. He joined the 
faculty in 1979. He also performs as a classical, 
ragtime, and jazz pianist and is a member of the 
Pennsylvania Humanities Council Speakers Bu- 
reau. W The Chronicle of Higher Education pro- 
filed Avery Brooks in its June 8 edition, calling 
him “not just any high-profile thespian.” Al- 
though he hasn’t taught full time for four years, 
Avery—who played Hawk in “Spenser for Hire” 
and in “A Man Called Hawk” and now plays 
Commander Benjamin Sisko in “Star Trek: Deep 
Space Nine”—is a professor of theater arts at 
Rutgers U. He is concerned about the creation of 
modern myth. He asks, “Why can we not talk 
about contemporary mythology and have it in- 
clude everybody?...Whycan’t fag 


we have a brown mythic hero?” | 
Vv James Fabian has joined the 
New York City law firm of | 
Nixon, Hargrave, Devans & 
Doyle as counsel. Formerly | 
vice-president and deputy gen- 
eral counsel with the New York 


Fabian 
health-care law and litigation. W Robert Franklin 
is vice-president and chief operating officer of 


Hosp., he will concentrate in 


Leisure Management Miami, the company that 
manages and operates the Miami Arena, an en- 
tertainment and public-forum facility in Miami, 
Fla. He also cochairs the Overtown/Park West 
Committee of the Greater Miami Chamber of 
Commerce. Robert was fea- 
tured in a Q&A article in the | | 
Dec. 9, 1993, newspaper Miami |g 
Today. W Former communica- 
tions director forthe Red Cross _ | 
Central Maryland Chapter 
and Greater Chesapeake and 
Potomac Blood Services Re- 
gion Linda Cauthen Klein has 
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been appointed director of the Red Cross Holo- 
caust and War Victims Tracing and Information 
Center in Baltimore. The center provides tracing 
services for persons searching for loved ones 
separated from family members due to Nazi 
persecution. Since opening in 1990 the center 
has processed more than 15,000 inquiries, con- 
firmed nearly 400 deaths, confirmed more than 


400 deportations, and found alive 215 people. | 


Other Obies in the program, Linda says, include 
Sara Johnson Miller ’60, volunteer caseworker 
with the Mid-America Red Cross chapter in 
Chicago; Linda Botty Friend ’61, advisory-board 
member; and Suzanne Kantt ’86, tracing coordi- 
nator. Linda lives in Reisterstown, Md., with her 
husband, Yale. Her daughter, Susan Koch, gradu- 
ated from U. Maryland May 19. W “Painted 
myself silly out in New Mexico for eight days” in 
June, says Philip Koch. Selections of his work 
were displayed at the Cedar Rapids Museum of 
Art May 28-July 30. A Cedar Rapids museum 
publication called Philip “a great technician and 
craftsman” who changed his artistic direction 
from abstract art to realism. Philip’s paintings 
echo the work of Edward Hopper, in whose 
Cape Cod studio he often works. The museum 
publication called Philip’s subject matter “espe- 
cially appropriate in this time of renewed envi- 
ronmental awareness. . . . it is important that 
painters such as Koch show us that the beauty of 
the land is here, with each of us, and that the 
ecology is to be enjoyed and preserved.” W 
Lorraine Rosal has been named senior vice- 
president of Burson—Marsteller, which she says is 
the world’s largest public-relations and public- 
affairs firm. She specializes in aerospace and 
tourism clients but also works with community 
and civic pro bono clients, including the Urban 
League and Project Angel Food. Lorraine lives in 
Malibu, Calif., with daughters ‘Tatiana, 12, an 
8th-grade student at Malibu High Sch., and 
Gabriela, 15, who begins 1 0th grade at the Putney 
Sch. in Vermont in September. W Calvin Taylor 
has moved from California to southwestern Ken- 
tucky. Touring extensively 
throughout the U.S., he per- 
forms more than 150 piano con- 
certs annually. In May he pre- 
sented a miniconcert at the 
United Methodists’ Louisville 
Annual Conference in Owens- 
boro, Ky. Besides Spirituals for 
Piano and The Patriotic Piano he 


recently published two Keyboard Kids music 


Taylor 


books, Sacred Favorites and Sacred Classics. Ca lvin 
says he and his wife, Evonne—to whom he has 
been married since 1990—enjoy country life in 
rural Kentucky. Address: Box 51747, Bowling 
Green, KY 42102. Telephone: ($02) 796-9000. 
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the couple’s five children have moved from Jerusa- 
lem to the settlement of Efrat, just south of the 
city. Lynne teaches 7th- to 12th-grade English. 
David’s two main jobs are teaching in a teacher- 
training school and serving as a resource teacher 
for Judaics in several schools and kindergartens. 
Aaron and Jacob are in their senior and junior 
years, respectively, in high school. Hillel is enter- 
ing grade 4, and Moran and Natan are in kin- 
dergarten and nursery school. Address: 65/2 
Sderot David Hamelech, Efrat, Israel. W In April, 
sponsored by Oberlin’s Multicultural Affairs of- 
fice, Sally Pirtle presented to Oberlin students a 


three-day program called Dismantling Racism 
and Oppression: Promoting Justice. Sally (who 
now goes by Sarah) is an associate antiracism 
trainer with Commmunitas in Northampton, 
Mass. She recently received the Parents’ Choice 
Classic Award, which honors her as one of the 
country’s outstanding children’s songwriters. Her 
three recordings on the label A Gentle Wind are 
Two Hands Hold the Earth, The Wind Is Telling 
Secrets, and Magical Earth. She holds the Olive 
Branch award for her young-adult novel An Out- 
break of Peace. W Clyde “Tom” Shaw is celebrat- 
ing the 20th anniversary of the Audubon Quar- 
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tet, the quartet-in-residence at 
Virginia Tech. The quartet 
travels around the world every 
season, and its recordings are 
on the RCA and Telarc labels. 
Tom, a cellist, created the en- 
semble with Greg Fulkerson, 
now professor of violin at Ober- 
lin, in 1974. “It seems only yes- 
terday that Greg and I sat together in the conser- 
vatory rehearsal room reading quartets for fun,” 
he says. Oberlin changed his life, says Tom, and 
was the conceptual birth place of the Audubon 
Quartet. E-mail: audubon.quartet@vt.edu. VW 
Preceding her featured-soloist performance 
with the Lehigh Valley Chamber Orch., the 
Allentown, Pa., Morning Call published an ar- 
ticle on flutist Carol Wincenc in its Jan. 30 
edition, having interviewed her by telephone 


Shaw 


while her l-year-old son was blowing on an 
ocarina. “I believe that the arts have an effect on 
a person’s well-being, and that the study of a 
musical instrument affects other things in a 
person’s life,” she told the reporter. Carol, now 
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teaching at Juilliard, is vice-president of Cham- 
ber Music America. 


e 9 72 Omer Hadziselimovic, a native of 
Sarajevo who earned his master’s degree at Ober- 
lin, escaped the besieged city in February and is 
teaching English at Earlham Coll. Formerly the 
chair of the English department at U. Sarajevo, 
now shut down, he spoke at Oberlin Apr. 29 on 
the historical crisis of Bosnia-Serbia, the collapse 
of government and the ensuing civil war in the 
former Yugoslavia, and the cultural life of a city 
under siege. W Farrar, Straus & Giroux has 
published a children’s novel by Dennis Haseley 
that has been optioned for film. Dennis says Dr. 
Gravity is part allegory and part comedy of man- 
ners. The novel’s hero, after years of research in 
the Swiss mountains, returns to his Ohio home- 
town to liberate it from a noxious natural force: 
gravity. The book has received praise from 
Publisher’s Weekly, the Bulletin of the Center of 
Children’s Books, and the Horn Book, the last of 
which called it “an unusual, delightful story.” 
Dennis lives in Brooklyn. W Raphael E. Pollock 
has been appointed chairman of the Department 
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of Surgical Oncology at the U. Texas M.D. 
Anderson Cancer Center, in Houston. He had 
been deputy chairman of research in the depart- 
ment, and has been on the M.D. Anderson staff 
since 1984. Raphael is the first holder of M.D. 
Anderson’s Dr. R. Lee Clark Professorship. W As 
S.J. Rozan, Shira Rosan has become a mystery 
writer. After having a few years of success with 
short stories, her first private-eye novel, China 
Trade, will be published by St. Martin’s Press in 
November. Her second, Concourse, will be out 
next August. Both feature private eyes Lydia 
Chin, a Chinese-American woman living in 
NYC’s Chinatown, and her partner Bill Smith, a 
private eye by profession and a pianist by avoca- 
tion. Shira still practices architecture as an asso- 
ciate at the Stein Partnership in New York along 
with Rebecca Armstrong ’73 and Steve Landau 
’83. “Working full time and writing is exhaust- 
ing, but it’s what I’ve done instead of a midlife 
crisis,” Shira says. W Nancy E. Stead has a docu- 
ment called the Fictionary, which was created 25 
years ago during the first Winter Term. Because 
photocopying was in its infancy then, she thinks 
hers may be the only copy, and will make copies for 
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interested people. Address: 1980 Hudson Sy. 
Denver, CO 80220. 


I 973 This spring Timothy Albrecht, 
Emory U. organist, was featured in an all-Bach 
recital for the American Bach : 
Society; recorded a compact 
disc as organist in choral music 
for the Nativity season; and 
performed a benefit concert for 
Atlanta’s Egelston Children’s 
Hosp. This summer he taught 
a course—Musik in Wien—in sl 
Vienna. W Ted Koppel, host of Albrecht 
ABC’s “Nightline” television program, says Ri- 


_ chard Haas “has not only survived but flourished 


Pen 


in more than one bureaucratic jungle. In The 
Power to Persuade he explains just how to do it. 
What’s more, he does so in a way both engaging 
and accessible.” The publisher, Houghton 
Mifflin, calls the book—subtitled How to Be Effec- 
tive in Government, the Public Sector, or Any Unruly 
Organization—a “business bible for the public 
sector.” Former special assistant to President 
George Bush and a senior director for Near East 
and South Asian Affairs for the National Security 
Council, Richard is senior associate at the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace in 
Washington, D.C., a consultant to NBC News, a 
visiting senior fellow of the Council on Foreign 
Relations, and a contributing associate of the 
Forum for International Policy. His op ed pieces 
were published in the May 13, 1993, Newsday 
(“It’s Time for Clinton to Stop Campaigning”) 
and—coauthored with Brent Scowcroft—in the 
Jan. 5 New York Times (“Foreign Policy Nears a 
Peril Point”). W After nine and a half years 
Kenneth R. Kay has left the Seattle-based law 
firm Preston Gates Ellis & Rouvelas Meeds, 
where he was a partner, because of what he calls 
“emerging business conflicts.” He has joined 
Podesta Associates, a Washington, D.C.-based 
public-policy firm that focuses on technology- and 
information-infrastucture policy issues. Vice- 
chairman and chief operating officer of Podesta, 
Ken is also executive director of the Computer 
Systems Policy Project—headquartered at 
Podesta—which is an affiliation of the chief ex- 
ecutive officers of 13 major U.S. computer-sys- 
tems companies that focuses on technology and 
trade policy. W Stuart Miller and Elizabeth 
Schroeder ’76 and their daughters Laura, 10, and 
Rebecca, 2, have moved to 19672 Occidental Ln., 
Huntington Beach, CA 92646. Stuart is a profes- 
sor at Western State U. Coll. of Law, and Liz is 
associate director of the ACLU of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Telephone: (714) 965-2702. ¥ The U. 


_ Massachusetts Press recently published Poems 


from Captured Documents: A Bilingual Edition, 
selected and translated from the Vietnamese by 
Thanh T. Nguyen, a native Vietnamese who 
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teaches American studies at U. Mass., and Bruce 
Weigl, who served with the U.S. Army in Viet- 
nam. The poems come from diaries and personal 
notebooks taken from captured and dead North 
Vietnamese and Viet Cong soldiers. Bruce is direc- 
tor of the writing program at Pennsylvania State U. 


q 974 An unplanned reunion took place 
this summer in Logan, Utah, courtesy of the 
Utah Festival Opera when four male singers 
living in the same sorority house (rented for the 
summer—no women present), discovered they 
were all Oberlin grads. The repertory company, 
now in its second season, presented Die 
Fledermaus, Madama Butterfly, and Harold Rome’s 
musical Fanny. Nicola DiToro—trecently re- 
turned to the baritone fold after a four-year 
experiment as a tenor—sang Sharpless in Butter- 
fly. Michael Philip Davis ’75, who is guesting in 
European houses and recently made his debut in 
Marseilles in The Flying Dutchman with Jose Van 
Dam, played the role of Marius in Fanny. Ward 
Holmquist ’81, musical director and conductor 
for Fanny, is the resident conductor of Houston 
Grand Opera and program director of the 
company’s new-works program, Opera New 
World. Jeff Caldwell ’85 was the coach/accom- 
panist for Fledermaus and Fanny. Jeff teaches 
singing for the Professional Actor Training Pro- 
gram at U. Washington-Seattle. W Susan E. 
McGarry presented the 1994 baccalaureate ad- 
dress at Oberlin’s commencement. Protestant 
chaplain at Oberlin from 1984 to 1987, Susan has 
been rector of St. Aiden’s Episcopal Church in 
Ann Arbor, Mich., since 1990. She serves on the 
executive council of the Michigan Episcopal 
Diocese and on its Education Commission, 
HIV/AIDS Committee, and Committee on Les- 
bian and Gay Male Concerns. Susan is also a 
doctoral student in ancient and biblical studies at 
U. Michigan. W Daniel M. Rosenblum’s 2-year- 
old daughter, Emily, has a little brother. Daniel’s 
wife, Elaine, gave birth to Samuel Matthew 
Rosenblum June 9, and all are doing well, he says. 
Daniel is an assistant professor in the Faculty of 
Management MS/CIS Dept., Rutgers U—Newark. 


f 9 75 Lydia Larrabee and Bob Peterson 
had their first child, a son, Robin Cearuan, 
Mar. 8. Lydia is director of a new Head Start 
program in Chicago, having left her previous 
position as director of an agency residential camp, 
which she held seven years. Lydia says she and 
Bob are “enjoying the suburban life in Elgin, III., 
complete with station wagon.” W The Stamford, 
Conn., Advocate profiled Jennifer Sims in its 
Mar. 27 edition on the occasion of her accepting 
the appointment of deputy assistant secretary for 
coordination in the U.S. Dept. of State Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research. Jennifer is the State 
Dept. liaison with the intelligence community, 


including the Central Intelligence Agency and 
the Dept. of Defense. Jennifer’s family has long 
been involved in politics. Her husband is Assis- 
tant Secretary of State Robert Gallucci. Her 
father—Albert Sims, former deputy director of 
the International Information Agency (now the 
USIA)—was long associated with the State Dept.; 
and her mother’s father, William Morris 
Leiserson, chaired the National Mediation Bd. 
under presidents Roosevelt and Truman, and 
was a member of the National Labor Relations 
Bd. (Jennifer’s mother is Ruth Leiserson Sims ’40.) 
A former first selectman for Greenwich, Conn., 
and a former U.S. Senate Intelligence Commit- 
tee member and foreign policy advisor to Mis- 
souri senator John Danforth, Jennifer holds a 
Ph.D. from Johns Hopkins Sch. of Advanced 
International Studies. Martin Skala ’56 submit- 
ted the newspaper clipping. W Louise K. Stein 
has been promoted to associate professor of mu- 
sicology at U. Michigan. Her book Songs of Mor- 
tals, Dialogues of the Gods: Music and Theater in 
17th-Century Spain was published by Oxford U. 
Press in 1993. According to the publisher, the 
book advances understanding of the culture of 
the Baroque period in Spain, in part by relating 
Spanish musical baroque to European musical 
and theatrical developments. Louise lives with 
husband Gary Supanich and son Julius (born 
June 29, 1991) at 703 Virginia Pl., Ypsilanti, MI 
48198. W U. Portland exhibited photographs by 
C. Randall Tosh this spring at its Buckley Cen- 
ter Gallery. Randall used a 6-by-17-centimeter 
panorama camera for his series of landscapes 
called Ecologues, which are based on the classical 
notion of the pastoral. He contact-prints his 
negatives on printout paper that he exposes to 
sunlight and fixes with gold chloride. With an 
M.F.A. from U. Iowa, Randall teaches at U. 
Oregon Sch. of Law. He lives in Eugene. 


i 976 The Hollywood Reporter profiled 
Barbara Fisher in its Dec. 7, 1993, edition. 
Barbara is president of MCA Television Enter- 
tainment, where she oversees the division that 
annually distributes about 15 television films and 
four cable series. Her children are 3 and 5. W 
Kent A. Jones has been promoted to professor of 
economics at Babson Coll., where he has taught 
since 1982. Kent, who holds the Edward A. 
Madden Term Chair, specializes in trade-policy 
issues, particularly industrial adjustment to im- 
port competition. His research focuses on the 
political economy of voluntary export-restraint 
agreements. Kent says he and Susan Hall “en- 
joyed an unexpected mini class reunion recently” 
when they recognized each other at a Babson 
Coll. faculty meeting. Susan joined the full-time 
faculty as a visiting professor of management in 
fall 1993. Other Oberlin alums at Babson include 
Richard Kesner ’73, chief information officer, 
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and Richard Bentley ’70, undergraduate regis- 
trar. Kent lives in Franklin, Mass. W Craig 
Knudson has become a member of an a cappella 
group called the EDLOs. Craig says the regu- 
larly touring San Francisco-based group is known 
as the “bad boys of a cappella.” A “wildly eclectic 
group,” Craig says, the EDLOs perform original 
compositions and their own arrangements of 
songs sung by others, including the Mills Broth- 
ers, Bob Wills, and Jefferson Airplane. In April 
they were expecting to have a new recording 
released in the summer. W Pet Inc. has pro- 
moted Gary Kurlancheek to = 
vice-president, marketing re- | 
search. He directs all market- 4 
ing research, is involved in new- 
product development, and is 
liaison with Pet’s advertising 
agency. Gary joined Petin 1991 


as director, marketing research, 


Kurlancheek 
lives in Chesterfield, Mo. W President Clinton 
has appointed Raymond A. Romero assistant 


after leaving General Mills. He 


secretary of transportation for aviation and inter- 
national affairs. The nomination was reported in 
a March Associated Press story. Raymond is the 
former vice-president and general counsel for 
Ameritech International. He was also a member 
of the Chicago Sch. Finance Authority and a 
former member of the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission, which regulates the state’s public utili- 
ties. W Elizabeth Schroeder and her family have 
moved to Huntington Beach, Calif. See the class 
note of her husband, Stuart Miller ’73. W Society 
National Bank has named Craig Shopneck vice- 
president and senior manager for its Endow- 
ment/Foundation Asset Services Group, which 
offers trust administration, investment manage- 
ment, planned giving, and other specialized ser- 
vices for nonprofit and charitable clients. Craig 
has moved to Cleveland, where the bank’s corpo- 
rate headquarters are located. W Holly Sklar has 
coauthored a new book, Streets of Hope: The Fall 
and Rise of an Urban Neighborhood, with Peter 
Medoff. The book, published by South End Press, 
tells the story of how the Dudley Street Neigh- 
borhood Initiative—based in Boston’s most im- 
poverished area—is handling key policy and or- 
ganizing issues in community development. 
Norman Krumholz, former president of the 
American Planning Assoc., calls Streets of Hope 
“one of the best books ever on neighborhood 
organizing and community development.” ©W New 
Yorker Kathy Spahn has been appointed execu- 
tive director of God’s Love We Deliver, an orga- 
nization that provides meals to homebound people 
with AIDS. Kathy joined the organization as 
director of operations after leaving the field of 
performing arts. The New York Times spread the 
news in its June 10 edition. W Teri Tynes col- 
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laborated with Brenda Way, former Oberlin fac- 
ulty member (1970-76), and the Oberlin Dance 
Co. of San Francisco last summer. As an Ameri- 
can Studies scholar specializing in the cultural 
life of the nation in the 1940s, Teri helped de- 
velop the company’s interpretation of the life of 
women during WWII. Teri is developing media 
projects and writing for the American National 
Biography. She lives in Oshkosh, Wis., with her 
husband, Dan Streible, a film historian. 


a 977 The Lawrence, Mass., Eagle Tri- 
bune ran a Q&A feature with plant geneticist 
Joanne Chory in its May 16 edition. Joanne 
recently won an Award for Initiatives in Re- 
search—which includes $15 ,000—from the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. The award was for 
her work at the Salk Inst. for Biological Studies 
on how plants use light. To the question, “Who 
were your role models?” Joanne responded, “I 
had very positive mentors in my field. Although 
they were all men, they were very encouraging to 
me.” Joanne earned her Ph.D. at U. Illinois. She 
lives in San Diego. W On July 1 Joseph L. 
Graves, Jr., went from assistant professor at U. 
California—Irvine to associate professor of evolu- 
tionary biology at Arizona State U. West. He 
continues his research in the evolutionary genet- 
ics of aging and is responsible for the develop- 
ment of new programs that focus on minorities in 
science careers at ASU—West. Joseph’s second 
son, Xavier Kiwan Graves, was born Jan. 8. The 
family also includes Xavier’s brother, Joseph L. 
Graves, III, and mother, Suekyung Joe. W Scott 
Sagan, assistant professor of political science at 
Stanford and consultant to the Los Alamos Na- 
tional Laboratory and the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense, recently told a reporter for the De- 
troit News that the risk of nuclear mishaps, terror- 
ism, and accidental nuclear strikes is greater than 
ever since the breakup of the Soviet Union. The 
article, prompted by Sagan’s 1993 book, The 
Limits of Safety, ran Jan. 2. 


{ 9 78 Following on the heels of her 1991 
book, Showplace of America: Cleveland’s Euclid 
Avenue, 1850-1910, Jan Cigliano has co-edited 
another book and co-curated an exhibition— 
organized by the Octagon Museum in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and the American Architectural Foun- 
dation—about the boulevards in American cities 
where the wealthy used to build their houses. 
The Grand American Avenue: 1850-1920 is the 
name of the exhibit at the Octagon Museum and 
also the name of the book, published by Pome- 
granate Art Books. Cleveland’s Euclid Ave. is 
featured in the new book, as are, among others, 
New York’s Fifth Ave., Chicago’s Prairie Ave., 
New Orleans’s St. Charles Ave., Los Angeles’s 
Wilshire Blvd., and Washington, D.C.’s Massa- 


chusetts Ave. W According to the Butler, Pa., 


Eagle, Dale Anderson Croft recently joined the 
Butler office of Legg Mason Wood Walker Inc. 
as an investment executive. W Vice-president of 
the Bryant Park, N.Y., Restoration Corp. 
Andrew Manshel was featured in the May 28 
New York Times for the work he has done to 
decrease the birth rate of the pigeons in the park. 
The birds are being fed corn laced with Ornitrol. 
Andy, a lawyer, is a member of the Executive Bd. 
of Oberlin’s Alumni Assoc. and chairs the 
association’s Trustee Search Committee. VW 
Steven ’76 and Deborah Glosser Taub an- 
nounce the birth of their son, Jonah Gabriel 
Taub, Apr. 8. Jonah caught his parents by sur- 
prise when he arrived ahead of schedule. Steve 
was in Las Vegas on business, and, rushing home, 
learned his son had been born while the new 
father was over Arizona, south of the Grand 
Canyon. Deborah earned a Ph.D. in college- 
student personnel administration from U. Mary- 
land—College Park in May 1993, having earned 
an M.A. in college-student personnel from the 
university in 1989. Address: 10288 Wayover Way, 
Columbia, MD 21046. 


l 9 79 Following frequent trips to Japan 
Stephen Anderson spent the summer in Penn- 
sylvania, where he recuperated from playing Ul- 
timate Frisbee at the class cluster reunion. This 
fall he starts a new post at the International U. 
Japan (IUJ) as associate professor. Based at IUJ’s 
Center for Global Communications (also known 
as GLOCOM), he’s doing research on the growth 
of the Internet in Japan. E-mail: sja@glocom.ac.jp. 
Vv On July 25, 1993, Stephen Drake married 
Kimberly Carpenter in Nashville. Kim is direc- 
tor of development for the Nashville Ballet. 
Stephen still plays cello in the Nashville Sym- 
phony and other orchestras. He also has a thriv- 
ing business on the side as a music copier and 
computer-music consultant. Address: 1409 Villa 
Pl., Nashville, TN 37212. Telephone: (615) 385- 
7292. E-mail: stephen.drake@nashville.com. V 
As a visiting lecturer David Gere taught new 
courses in dance history for the winter and spring 
quarters at the UCLA Sch. of the Arts. David is 
a dance critic, historian, and ethnomusicologist 
based in San Francisco. (See “Reviving a City’s 
Musical Life” in this issue for more on David 
Gere.—Ed.) W The Northridge earthquake didn’t 
deter Probyn Gregory and Peter Hutcheson 
from hosting their 10th annual Easter Brunch at 
the house they share in Hollywood, they say. 
Hutch is writing screenplays, teaching yoga, and 
finishing his comedy and reincarnation video, 
Yoga in the Buff. Probyn is editing economic 
reports, teaching guitar, and starting a new busi- 
ness, Valentunes, that offers personalized musi- 
cal valentines. The two are in a men’s group 
together, each, they say, recovering from failed 
long-term relationships. “There has to bea breach 
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in this reef somewhere,” says Probyn. Address: 
1766 Las Palmas, Los Angeles, CA 90028. Tele- 
phone: (213) 465-8379. W Merril J. Hirsh has 
become a member of the Washington, D.C., law 
firm Ross, Dixon & Masback. W Former OC 
fencer Chris Leary says he hasn’t “touched a 
blade in 15 years.” Since graduating he has earned 
a Ph.D. in mathematics at U. Michigan. “I wrote 
my dissertation on ideals on large cardinals, which 
has absolutely nothing to do with philosophy, the 
Vatican, birds, or baseball teams,” he says. He 
then taught at Oberlin for six years before leav- 
ing for Florida. “Too much sunshine in Florida,” 
Chris says. He now teaches at SUNY-Geneseo, 
where he is “learning first-hand the difference 
between public and private undergraduate higher 
education.” Chris is married to the former Sharon 
Allison, a onetime staffer in the OC Admissions 
Office. Address: 4517 Lakeville Rd., Geneseo, 
NY 14454. Telephone: (716) 243-5652. E-mail: 
leary@uno.cc.geneseo.edu. W Jerry Sontag has 
edited his first book, Thinking Aloud, a collection 
of talks on the Alexander Technique, an educa- 
tional method that helps people develop aware- 
ness and control in their daily activities. He is 
distributing the limited-edition hardcover 
through Mornum Time Press, a son-father pub- 
lishing venture. Address: Mornum Time Press, 
347 Dolores St., Room 212, San Francisco, CA 
94110. W Composer and jazz hornist Tom 
Varner received a performance grant from the 
National Endowment for the Arts in 1993. His 
sixth CD, The Mystery of Compassion, received 
several votes for best CD of 1993 in various 
publications, he says. The recording is on the 
Soul Note label, which also has produced two 
CDs of Tom’s first musical collaborator, his Asia 
House roommate Jon Jang ’78. Tom has been 
performing and recording with the Steve Lacy 
Octet, and during a tour in 1993 the group was 
given a reception at the Helena, Mont., home of 
Liz Gans ’76. The octet’s drummer, John Betch, is 
the brother of Johnnetta Betch Cole ’57. Tom has 
also recorded recently with Ned Rothenberg’78. 
He played the Vancouver Jazz Festival in June. 
The Jan. 27 New York Times reviewed Tom’s 
January performance (with three other hornists 
and their groups at the Julius Watkins Jazz French 
Horn Festival, which Tom organized) at the 
Knitting Factory. “Of the four musicians, [Tom] 
turned in the most inspiring set,” wrote the NYT 
critic. W Carla White was inducted into Oberlin’s 
Heisman Hall of Fame during commencement- 
reunion weekend. She holds six varsity letters in 
cross country and track. Carla placed 11th at the 
AAU Ohio State Cross Country Championships 
in 1975 and qualified for the Midwest Intercolle- 
giate Athletic Assoc. regional championships in 
1978. During her senior year she was captain of 
the cross country team and named the team’s 
most valuable player; that year she also set the 
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school records in the 1500-meter (4:52.3) and 
the 3000-meter (10:48.1) events. At the 1978 
Bonne Bell 10K she finished 13th out of 983 
runners with a time of 38:43. An art-history 
major, she was captain of the track team in 
1978 and 1979. 


5 980 David Estrin has joined Garland 
Publishing Inc. as a senior editor. He welcomes 
manuscripts. Address: 717 Fifth Ave., 25th Floor, 
New York, NY 10022-8101. Telephone: (212) 
751-7447. W The Washington Times carried an 
article about Wings, the play with music by 
Jeffrey Lunden, on May 12, shortly after the 
musical opened at Signature Theater in Arling- 
ton, Va. Wings won three Joseph Jefferson Awards 
after opening at Chicago’s Goodman Theater in 
1992. It took an Obie Award and seven Drama 
Desk nominations after a run at the Public The- 
ater in New York City. The Times writer called 
the play—about a woman with aphasia—“unor- 
thodox” and “delicately crafted.” Jeffrey’s next 
play is a musical adaptation of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream tor the Goodman Theater. ¥ 
Civil-litigation lawyer Todd B. Portune, a part- 
nerin the Cincinnati law firm Cohen, Todd, Kite 
& Stanford, was recently elected to his second 
term on Cincinnati City Council, where he is 
president pro-tem of the council and chairs its 
Law and Public Safety Committee. During 
Oberlin’s commencement-reunion weekend 


Todd was installed as president of the Heisman 
Club. He and his wife, Angie, have moved into 
a new house at 3195 Epworth Ave., Cincinnati, 
OH 45211. Telephone: (513) 481-5121. (See the 
inside back cover for Todd’s role in this year’s 
baseball strike—Ed.) W According to the April 
issue of Capriole Notes, over the last year and a 
half countertenor Derek Lee Ragin has per- 
formed the title role in Handel’s Julius Caesar 
with the Minnesota and Edmonton operas, and 
the role of the African prince Medoro in Orlando 
in Halle, Germany. He recorded the title role in 
Scipione with Les Talens Lyriques, and toured the 
Messiah with the Netherlands Bach Vereniging in 
Holland and Paris with Claron McFadden. He 
sang the title role in Gluck’s Orfeo with the 
Budapest Chamber Opera in a recording re- 
leased in April. He also recently performed two 
concerts in the Kleine Zaal of the Concertgebouw 
in Amsterdam and recorded the sound track for the 
film Farinelli, about a famous baroque singer. 


[ 98 i Scott Duncanson completed the 
Ph.D. program in education at Ohio State U. in 
1991. He taught journalism and sport pedagogy 
in Alabama for a year and now teaches ethics and 
critical thinking at Ohio State—Newark. He also 
teaches ‘Tai Chi and basketball coaching at a 
neighborhood recreation center in Columbus. 
V Jocelyn Ford, formerly a correspondent for 
Japan’s Kyodo News wire service and a journal- 
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ist for other U.S. and Asian-based publications, 
has been named Tokyo bureau chief for Market- 
place, a daily business and economics public- 
radio program produced by U. Southern Califor- 
nia. Jocelyn has spent 14 years in Asia. © Matt 
and Liz Conway Kane welcomed the birth of 
Nora Conway Kane in December 1993. Nora 
joins her sister, Maggie, 3. Liz is working part 
time as a consultant on health-care-policy issues, 
and she and Matt are “fixing up” a big old house. 
“T hesitate to use terms like renovate or restore, 
which might imply that we know what we’re 
doing,” Liz says, adding, “After seven years in 
Washington, D.C., it’s great to be back in the 
Midwest.” Address: 7637 W. Morrow Cir., 
Dearborn, MI 48126. Telephone: (313) 582- 
6223. W Jennifer Kandler says she is excited to 
announce that she is reclaiming her family’s Jew- 
ish last name. Her name is now Jennifer Kahn. 
Address: 3941 Elliot Ave. South, Apt. 3, Minne- 
apolis, MN 55407-2617. W The May 19 Lorain 
Morning fournal and the June 20 Cleveland Plain 
Dealer profiled Oberlin jeweler Ruth 
Aschaffenburg Koschnick. Designing seri- 
ously for 10 years, Ruth has been in business for 
about six, selling her own silver and brass ear- 
rings, her bead jewelry, other artists’ jewelry, and 
a line of imported clothing. Offering old and new 
beads from around the world, she specializes in 
African trade beads. Ruth’s Oberlin shop, above 
the Ben Franklin store, is called Bead Paradise II 
at the Studio on the Park. Ruth’s parents are 
Walter Aschaffenburg ’51, professor emeritus of 
composition, and Nancy Cooper ’51,’54, retired 
assistant dean of students. Ruth’s daughters, Taya 
and Silviya, are 12 and 10. Telephone: 775-2233. 
Vv Joan LaFollette and her husband, David 
McCarthy, announce the birth of their first child, 
Julie Anne LaFollette McCarthy, born Apr. 28, 
1993. Julie is a happy-go-lucky toddler, says 
Joan. The family has moved to Durham, N.C., 
where David is working ona Ph.D. at Duke. Joan 
is interim associate pastor at the Graham Presby- 
terian Church. Address: 3300 Shannon Rd., #5B, 
Durham, NC 27707. Telephone: (919) 493-5575. 
V Oni Faida Lampley is appearing in Police Boys, 
a play by Marion McClinton that opened June 22 
at Playwrights Horizons New Theater Wing in 
New York City. W After law school and 10 years 
on Wall Street David Smith received an M.A. in 
elementary education from U. Pennsylvania. His 
wife, the former Marta Satin ’83, was awarded 
Teaching Fellow of the Year by the house staff at 
Penn’s Children’s Hosp. David says he and Marta 
“revel” in their children, Mariana, 6, and 
Cameron, 3. The family lives in Yardley, Pa. W 
Carolyn M. Watkins received an M.Div. from 
Christian Theological Sem. in Indianapolis May 
15 and was ordained to Christian Ministry June 5 
at Olney, Ill., where she had been pastor of First 
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Christian Church for the previous two and a half 
years. She was recently called to the associate 
minister position of First Christian Church, 
Springfield, where she began her work July 15. V 


4 982 Bill, Joleen, and 2-1/2-year-old 
Joshua Billingham had a memorable Christmas 
last year, receiving, Bill says, a terrific present: 
Adam Christopher was born Christmas morning. 
Bill will be adding the responsibilities of 
Stellvertretender Studienleiter to his coaching as a 
Solorepetitor at the Deutsche Oper am Rhein next 
season. Address: Mendelssohnstr. 10, 40233 
Diisseldorf, Germany. Telephone: 49-217-691- 
2429. W West Lafayette, Ind., resident Karin 
Evans and her husband, Jonathan Miller, have 
welcomed their daughter, Laura Grace Evans 
Miller, born at home Mar. 12. Laura’s aunt is 
Emily Miller 82, and her grandfather is Murray 
Evans ’56. VW Jonathan Freund and Ann Bogart 
were married May 29 on a Malibu mountain top 
overlooking the Pacific. “While we both wore 
shoes,” Jonathan says, “the bride did wear flowers 
in her hair.” Obies who enjoyed the festivities 
were: Rachel Cline ’79, Mickey Duffek ’81, Julia 
Schachter, and Tony Robinson ’83. “So far,” 
says Jonathan, “being married is absolutely great. 
I just /ove saying things like, ‘My wife andI....’” 
Ann is a photographer, and Jonathan is a screen- 
writer. The couple has set up both home and 
work at 3637 Glendon Ave., #102, Los Angeles, 
CA, 90034. Telephone:(3 10) 558-4565. E-mail: 
71151.3441@CompuServe.com. W The 1994 Book 
of Lists published by the Las Vegas Business Press 
includes Alisa Fuller in its list “Las Vegas Top 40 
Under 40.” Lisa—one of the 40 Las Vegans 
chosen who are under 40 years old and at the top 
of their industry—is the publisher of Wick Com- 
munications publications Las Vegas Business Press, 
Las Vegas New Times, and Prime Magazine. W 
Peter Alexander Guroff says that after months 
of grueling treatment and two broken vertebrae 
he was pronounced free of advanced lymphatic 
cancer in August 1993. Three subsequent check- 
ups have failed to find any trace of the disease. 
Peter says he is enjoying family life with his wife 
and two young children, his job as a member of 
the Pittsburgh Symphony, and “just being hu- 
man again.” Address: 114 McCann PI., Pitts- 
burgh, PA 15216-1410. W Eric Orts was married 
June 11 to Janet Burns, a Penn graduate, in the 
First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia. Peter 
Mayer attended the wedding. Eric is an assistant 
professor of legal studies at the U. Pennsylvania 
Wharton Sch. Two of his Oberlin friends are also 
assistant professors at Penn, including Herman 
Beavers ’81 in the English department. Address: 
211 St. Mark’s Sq., Philadelphia, PA 19104. Tele- 
phone: (215) 387-7453. W Eleanor Piez moved 
from Washington, D.C., to the Bay Area in 1985, 
and in 1989 she married Chris Carlstad. Chris is 


a Berkeley native Eleanor met through co-op 
circles. In 1990 Eleanor completed a master’s 
degree in public administration but, she says, is 
currently “enjoying being underemployed as a 


part-time freelance writer.” V 


Having spent the last four years 
touring the world with Broad- 
way shows, Ken Pope and his 
wife Theresa Patton, sister of |; 
Claudia Patton Wright, have 
“decided to quiet things down F 
a bit,” Ken says. They have 


Pope 


moved home (to Jamaica Plain, 
Mass.), bought a house, started their own busi- 
ness, and had twins. Connor Maclaine and Ramsay 
Garrett were born on Valentine’s day. W The 
Pontiac, Mich., Oakland Press, profiled Ealynn 
Voss (formerly Elvirta Lynn Winklevoss) in 
its Apr. 22 edition preceding her performance in 
Turandot at Detroit’s Michigan Opera Theatre. 
In the published interview Ealynn tells why she 
chose Oberlin over Juilliard: “I didn’t want to go 
to New York—they’d chew me up and spit me out.” 


I. 98 3 Luke Blanshard has won honor- 
able mention in the 1994 National Science Foun- 
dation fellowship competition. W On June 12 
Hanoch (Howard) Michael Fields received 
an M.A. degree in Hebrew letters at 
Reconstructionist Rabbinical Coll. (RRC) and 
was ordained as a rabbi at Ohev Shalom of Bucks 
County in Richboro, Pa. Three in the 10-mem- 
ber graduating class were Oberlin graduates; see 
the class notes of Ruth Ehrenstein ’85 and 
Shoshana Kaminsky ’87. Hanoch previously 
served a year in the Israel Defense Forces and 
graduated from the Tadmore 
Hotel Sch. As a rabbinical stu- 
dent at RRC he was spiritual | 
leader at Temple B’nai Israel | 
of Burlington, N.J., and visit- 
ing rabbi at many congrega- 
tions and campuses. He has also 


been a workshop leader for the 
Anti-Defamation League, chef 


Fields 
at B’nai B’rith Perlman Camp, and a board mem- 


ber of the Pennsylvania chapter of the Religious 
Coalition for Abortion Rights. In RRS’s 1994 
annual report Hanoch wrote that he chooses as 
his task participation in “the recovery of a very 
small part of our once perfect world.” He wants 
to “continuously strive to reach [his] own great- 
est potential” and to “seek justice for all persons.” 
Vv Peter Miller’s video, Passin’ It On, a history of 
the Black Panther Party from the point of view of 
Dhoruba Bin Wahad, was televised on PBS’s 
POV series the week of July 19. Peter lives in 
New York City. W Since graduating from Ober- 
lin Scott R. Morris has received an M.B.A. from 
U. California—Berkeley, worked for five compa- 
nies (including Procter and Gamble, Pepsi, and 
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Nabisco), and settled into Minnesota with his 
new wife, Susan Morris, and year-old daughter, 
Alison. “I still don’t know what I want to be when 
I grow up,” he says, “but I’m enjoying myself in 
the interim.” W Peggy Orenstein’s first book, 
Schoolgirls: Young Women, Self-Esteem and the 
Confidence Gap, is being published in September 
by Doubleday Press. Schoolgirls was excerpted for 
a New York Times Sunday Magazine August edi- 
tion and for the October issue of Glamour maga- 
zine. In researching the book, which is a portrait 
_of the transition from girlhood to womanhood, 
Peggy spent a year with two diverse groups of 
teenage girls—one urban and one suburban— 
_ sitting in on their classes, spending time with 
them in the schoolyard and at home, and talking 
to parents, teachers, and the girls themselves. 
The book was inspired, Peggy says, by a 


groundbreaking report on girls’ self-esteem and 
educational discrimination released by the Ameri- 
can Assoc. of University Women. W Tim Riley 
has launched a quarterly subscription newsletter 
on the popular arts called Millennium Pop. The 
first issue includes rock critic Chuck Eddy on 
rock sellouts, film critic Charlie Taylor on Fox 
television’s “X-Files,” NPR music critic Milo 
Miles on Johnny Cash, Interview music critic 
Stephanie Zacharek on the Raincoats, Threepenny 
Review critic Steve Vineberg on the Carousel 
_ revival, and book critic John Domini on Italy’s 
Dylan Dog cartoons. Tim says his new venture is 
“writer-driven and idea-rich, exploring popular 
subjects in unusual depth from unlikely angles.” 
~The author of Tell Me Why: A Beatles Commen- 
tary, Hard Rain: A Dylan Commentary, and Ma- 
donna Illustrated, Tim is writing a rock ’n’ roll 
history called “Mystery Dance” for St. Martin’s 
Press. Address: 173 Morrison Ave. #1, Somerville, 
MA 02144-2016. E-mail: TCRILEY@aol.com 
and 71477.304@CompuServe.com. W Mysoon 
Rizk has finished her graduate-school course 
work at U. Illinois at Urbana-Champaign in 
modern and contemporary art history. She’s 
moving—along with two cats and her partner for 
eight years, Mark—to New York City to catalog 
and research the David Wojnarowicz archives 
while she writes her dissertation. E-mail: 
mysoon@panix.com. W Shira Seaman; her hus- 
band, Urs Bamert; and daughter Sophia Lena 
announce the birth of Sophia’s sister, Idalia Rose, 
Mar. 11, 1994. The baby’s grandmother is 
Barbara Rosner Seaman ’56. Her uncle is Noah 
Seaman ’79. Address: 245 W. 107 St., Apt. 5A, 
New York, NY 10025. Telephone: (212) 662- 
9927. W Oberlin associate professor of con- 
ducting Robert Spano has won the 1994 
Seaver/National Endowment for the Arts 
Conductor’s Award, a $75,000 prize adminis- 
tered by the Juilliard Sch. WV Peter Staley was 
appointed in February by the Clinton adminis- 
tration to the National Task Force on AIDS 


ee 
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Drug Development, an 18-member panel of sci- 
entists, physicians, and advocates for people with 
AIDS charged with helping to speed the search 
for new drugs to combat HIV. Peter, who is 
HIV-positive, is the founding director of the 
Treatment Action Group, a New York-based 
AIDS-treatment-advocacy organization, where 
he continues as director. He is also a member of 
the board of directors of AmFAR, the American 
Foundation for AIDS Research. 


i 984 Smith R. Brittingham IV and his 
wife, Jean-Louise Beddard, report the birth of 
their first child, Smith Cyrus Brittingham 
Mar. 17. Just weeks earlier Smith moved to the 
Washington, D.C., area to take a job as an inves- 
tigative attorney with the Office of Unfair Im- 
port Investigations, U.S. International Trade 
Commission. Address: 5901 Wivenhoe Ct., Al- 
exandria, VA 22310. Telephone: (202)205-2576 
(work) and (703) 971-7235 (home). W After nine 
years in San Antonio Anna Buenaventura has 
returned home to Hawaii and begun working 
toward a master’s degree in urban and regional 
planning at U. Hawaii-Manoa. She hopes to earn 
a dual degree in community-studies psychology. 
She is working as a domestic-violence counselor 
for the Family Peace Center, where she facili- 
tates support groups for women in abusive rela- 
tionships. W Steve Christianson has taken his 
law practice in the Washington, D.C., region and 
turned it into a research and writing practice for 
legal and textbook publishers. Steve’s published 
works include How to Administer an Estate, Great 
American Trials, and many technical legal works 
for the Lawyers Cooperative Publishing Co. His 
upcoming publications include an academic text- 
book, Facts about Congress, and a paperback called 
Business Law Made Simple. Steve says he “got tired 
of living in D.C., where it was cold and full of 
crime.” He took his practice to Florida to “work 
amongst the palm trees and white sandy beaches.” 
His place is half a mile from the beach, “so bring 
a towel,” he says. Address: 986 Sunridge Dr., 
Sarasota, FL 34234. Telephone: (813) 355-9391. 
W The Mamaroneck, N.Y., Daily Times profiled 
Robert Crahon in its Mar. 14 edition. Following 
in the footsteps of his father, a lawyer and com- 
poser, Robert is pursuing two professions. A certi- 
fied nutritionist, he maintains a nutritional prac- 
tice in Mamaroneck, where he counsels people 
on weight-loss strategies and helps them manage 
nutritional ailments. He hosts a syndicated radio 
call-in program, “The Voice of Wellness,” that 
runs on 85 stations nationwide, and his book, 
What You Really Want to Know about Nutrition, is 
being published by Maurice Evans in September. 
His third musical, The Lieber and Broughman 
Songbook, played off Broadway at the Duplex 
Cabaret in Manhattan for a month this winter. 
The musical revue featured 45 “Broadway” 


compositions by a mythical songwriting team. W 
“After Obieland,” says Beth Eakin, “I went to U. 
Texas—Austin for my M.M. in voice, then hung 
out for a few years, unable to make that leap out 
of academia.” About five years ago Beth did leap, 
and now does typesetting and page layout for 
Longevity magazine in New York City, singing 
when she can. A few years ago she helped start the 
Hell’s Kitchen Opera Co. with John Schenkel ’83 
and another New York friend; the group has 
been doing an opera or show a year, whenever it 
can “scrape up the money,” Beth says. Other 
Obies have sung with Hell’s Kitchen Opera from 
time to time—and Dan Jagendorf ’86 has de- 
signed the sets for the last two operas. Beth sings 
for the opera and designs its letterhead and other 
print material. She says she is “happily domesti- 
cated” with her partner of almost five years, 
Diana Simons. The two took their belated hon- 
eymoon this August. Telephone: (212) 281-1993. 
v “Nineteen ninety-four has definitely been a 
year of change for me,” says Yolanda E. Figueroa. 
She has moved to Manhattan (“finally,” she says), 
and begins classes at Fordham U. Sch. of Law in 
the fall. She plans to work in entertainment law 
and says she is already getting a taste of how the 
music industry works through her association 
with Lafayette Harris ’°85—-who, she says, has 
released a CD on the Muse label. Address: 239 
W. 100 St., Apt. 3F, New York, NY 10025. 
Telephone: (212) 864-0776. W The Times of a 
Sign, by David Goldsmith and Steve Day ’83, 
closed the POV summer season on PBS. A folk 
history of the Iran-Contra affair, the documen- 
tary investigates peace activist/preacher Bill 
Breeden, the only man to serve jail time in con- 
nection with the scandal. (Breeden was arrested 
for stealing a John Poindexter street sign.) David 
lives in Brooklyn, and Steve is working on his 
Ph.D. at Georgetown U. W Still in Ohio, Anne 
Goodge works for the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of Ohio as a policy consultant on energy and 
environmental issues. She and her husband, Lon, 
and 1-year-old daughter, Sarah, live at 328 Mt. 
Parnassus, Granville, OH 43023. W Joseph and 
Katherine Wilson Mooneyham announce the 
arrival of Jeffery Vincent Jan. 13. Kathy is staying 
home to take care of Jeff, who, she says, “makes 
me laugh every day, no matter how tired Iam or 
how many dishes there are to do.” The family 
lives in Brooklyn. W Luca Pellegrini is complet- 
ing his D.M.A. in collegium directing at Indiana 
U. He performed at the Utah Shakespeare Festi- 
val this summer, and he has two compact discs 
out on the FOCUS label. W After spending three 
years in Oberlin’s philosophy department George 
Rainbolt was lured by a tenure-track job (with 
an office four blocks from the Braves stadium) 
to the philosophy department of Georgia State 
University, where he began teaching in fall 1993, 
Harper-Collins published Ethics, a book George 
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wrote with Oberlin philosophy professor Peter 
McInerney, this July. Address: Dept. of Phi- 
losophy, Georgia State U., Atlanta, GA 30303- 
3083. Telephone: (404) 651-2277. E-mail: 
phlgwr@gsusgi2.gsu.edu. W Gail Schechter and 
George Sheppard have a 1-1/2-year-old daugh- 
ter, Julia Cheryl. Gail is executive director of a 
fair-housing agency that serves the northern 
Chicago suburbs; she also directs the agency’s 
affordable-housing-development arm, which re- 
cently bought a building in Skokie. George is a 
senior research scientist in the Pharmaceutical 
Products Division of Abbott Labs. W White 
Plains, N.Y., residents Karyn Lowinger Steckler 
and her husband, Steven, welcomed their daugh- 
ter into the world Apr. 18. The family, which 
Karyn calls a “happy trio,” moved into their first 
house in June. W Jackson Heights, N.Y., resident 
William Tuthill celebrated his union with 
Gregory A. Anderson May 14 in New York City. 
Attending the ceremony of commitment were 
family and friends, including Tom Bemis and 
Jacklyn Ford, both ’83; Ulysses Torassa; and 
Alan Lewis and Amy Worden, both’85. W After 
graduating from Oberlin, Leah Wing taught 
English in Japan, then returned to become direc- 
tor of Asia House, then Talcott and Baldwin. In 
1987 she moved to western Massachusetts, where 
she ran a family-mediation program and earned 
her M.A. in organizational development at U. 
Massachusetts—Amherst. She is studying now for 
her doctorate in social-justice education at U. 
Mass. Leah has a consulting practice for training 
in conflict resolution and oppression issues. She 
is a staff member of the Ombuds Office at U. 
Mass., where she developed the Multicultural 
Student Conflict Resolution Team and for which 
she received the Chancellor’s Award for 
Multicultural Work in May. She is active in 
bisexual politics and participated in the recent 
Gay Games IV in New York City. Address: 288 
Hadley Rd., Sunderland, MA 01375. Telephone: 
(413) 665-3513. 


i 98 5 Marc Bellassai finished an M.Mus. 
degree and an artist diploma at Indiana U. last 
year. He has won a Fulbright/1.I.E. Study Grant 
for Milan and Bologna, Italy, for the fall. He is 
studying harpsichord with Laura Alvini at the 
Civica Scuola di Musica di Milano and research- 
ing the harpsichord collection in the Castello 
Sforzesco, “which I didn’t even know existed 
until I wandered in off the street last summer,” 
Marc says. His parents’ address: 2020 E. Lexing- 
ton Dr., Sierra Vista, AZ 85635. W Neal and 
Jennifer Casey ’87 Cabot recently returned from 
Germany, where they had lived the past four 
years. There, Jennifer sang the roles of, among 
others, Adina, Giulietta, Susanna, and Gretel at 
the Staatstheater Braunschweig and at the 
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Deutsche Oper Berlin, and Ned earned a master’s 
degree in international political economy. Jenni- 
fer had her North American debut in March as 
Donna Elvira at the Vancouver Opera. Ned says 
he is “well, er, ah, . . . in a temporary state of 
underemployment.” Address: 32 Schermerhorn 
St., Brooklyn, NY 11201. Telephone: (718) 596- 
9682. W Love, Death, and High Notes, a gradu- 
ate recital of new music by Anne Deane per- 
formed Apr. 8, featured a string quartet; a flutist; 
two sopranos; a tenor; a cellist; and two pianists, 
Anne and her husband, Gary Monheit. The re- 
cital was presented by the U. California—Santa 
Barbara Dept. of Music. One of the four works 
played was “Positive Thinking,” which Anne 
wrote for the late Fred Chance ’83 (see “Poet 
Makes Last Appearance at Oberlin for 
Composer’s Setting of His Poem,” Winter- 
Spring 1994 OAM.). W Ruth Ehrenstein was 
one of three Oberlin alumni to receive an M.A. 
degree in Hebrew letters at Reconstructionist 
Rabbinical Coll. (RRC) June 12, the same day 
she was ordained as a rabbi at Ohev Shalom of 
Bucks County in Richboro, Pa. See the class 
notes of Hanoch (Howard) Michael Fields ’83 
and Shoshana Kaminsky ’87. A 
past president of the Recon- 
structionist Student Assoc., 
Ruth has worked for the 
Reconstructionist movement as 
the student regional director 
of the Delaware Valley region; 
as student rabbi in congrega- 
tions Kol Ami in Boca Raton, 


Ehrenstein 
Fla., and B’nai Reconstructionist Shalom in 
Piscataway, N.J., and at the Bristol Jewish Cen- 
ter; and as a teacher in two Pennsylvania congre- 


gations. “I believe . . . that it is within human 
capacity for us to perfect the world and bring on 
the messianic age,” Ruth wrote in RRS’s 1994 
annual report. “What is the messianic age,” she 
continued, “.. . if not a time in which all people 
respond to the call to repair the broken world we 
share?” W Marc M. Epstein teaches in an inter- 
disciplinary Judaic Studies context at Vassar Coll. 
His wife, Lisa, is also on faculty, and the couple’s 
two children, Misha, 6, and Shevi, 1-1/2, are 
enjoying being faculty brats at Davison House, 
where the Epsteins are fellows. Mare’s book, “If 
Lions Could Carve Stones: The Uses of Animal 
Symbolism in Medieval Jewish Minority Cul- 
ture,” is anticipated later this year. E-Mail: 
maepstein@vaxsar.vassar.edu. W Tom Gardner 
has a new job at the Japanese Consulate in New 
York City. W Nancy Long has been living in 
Boston for three years. She is completing a 
postdoctoral fellowship in physiology at Harvard 
Sch. of Public Health and this fall joined the 
faculty at Boston U., where she teaches biology 
in the Coll. of General Studies. She lives with her 
“sweetheart,” she says: Jack Sieber’86. VW George 


and Jacqui Lawler ’87 Shambaugh say they 
“have left the splendor of western Massachusetts 
for the summer heat of Bethesda, Md.” George 
has accepted a joint appointment as assistant 
professor with Georgetown U.’s Dept. of Gov- 
ernment and Sch. of Foreign Service. Jacqui will 
continue her work as a system-development con- 
sultant with Human Resource Management Con- 
sultants, Inc., a New Hampshire-based firm. Ad- 
dress: 4998 Battery Lane, #316, Bethesda, MD 
20814. Telephone: (301) 654-7342. 


il 98 6 Daphne Berdahl and John 
Baldwin announce—‘“joyfully,” they say—the 
birth of their daughter, Audrey Elizabeth Berdahl- 
Baldwin, on Nov. 26, 1993. W On May 29, 1993, 
Sharon Carpenter married James Dolph in St. 
Louis. Julie Gibbans was maid of honor. The 
couple lives with Jim’s two teenage children and 
four cats in Montana, where Sharon is a clinical 
social worker, Jim runs a wheat-farming busi- 
ness, and the whole family is involved in public 
musical entertainment. Life in Montana magazine 
profiled the family in its January issue. W The 
Milwaukee Sentinel book editor reviewed Kelly 
Dwyer’s first novel, The Tracks of Angels for the 
Sentinel’s Feb. 5 edition, calling the novel “won- 
derful.” Loneliness, isolation, remembrance, and 
spirituality are the subjects Kelly treats in the 
partly autobiographical work. Putnam is the pub- 
lisher. Kelly was a visiting associate professor in 
Oberlin’s Creative Writing Program this past 
spring. W Katherine Goehring costarred in 
Tony Kushner’s S/avs! at the 1994 Humana Fes- 
tival of New American Plays. The Cleveland 
Plain Dealer’s theater critic called Kushner “the 
hottest playwright in America” in its Apr. 3 edi- 
tion, which ran a photograph of Katherine in 
character. W Rick and Karen Strong Roesler 
announce the birth of their daughter, Kimberly 
Ann, Feb. 15. “We’re enjoying her (especially 
when she sleeps through the night),” says Karen. 
“Brian Strong ’88 is now an uncle.” Karen, Rick, 
and Kimberly live in Houston. W Writing in June 
Dan Tinianow said he was “heavy into predefense 
revisions” of his dissertation, and planned to 
defend in early August for his Ph.D. in mass 
communications at Syracuse U.’s $.I. Newhouse 
Sch. of Public Communication. Dan earned an 
M.S. in TV, radio, and film there in 1990. In 
September he started teaching in the Communi- 
cation Arts Dept. at Austin Coll. in Sherman, 
Tex. “My biggest fears in moving to Texas are 
social isolation and culture shock,” he says; he 
beseeches advice. Address: 1508 E. Richards St., 
Sherman, TX 75090. Telephones: (903) 813- 
2000 (work) and (903) 870-0967 (home). E-mail: 
dantini@aol.com. 


4 987 Anne Bilodeau says she wasn’t 


satisfied just reviewing for the Oberlin Review. To- 
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day she is a full-time journalist, a newsletter 
writer—editor fora health-care publishing house, 
Aspen Publishers, in Gaithersburg, Md. She ex- 
pects to enter American U.’s M.A. program in 
print journalism this fall, and afterwards will be 
“seeking vigorously” a daily newspaper or maga- 
zine position. “Leads and offers shamelessly ap- 
preciated,” she says. Address: 453 College Pkwy., 
Rockville, MD 20850. W From September to 
December John Charles will be in Tokyo doing 
research for his thesis on U.S. and Japanese news 
reporting of the other country. He will interview 
Japan-based U.S. reporters and Japanese pro- 
ducers and editors. He says he hopes to meet up 
with Meade Thomson ’88 “and any other Obies 
who are there.” Permanent address: EWC Box 
1043, 1777 East-West Rd., Honolulu, HI 96848. 
Contact address while he’s in Japan: c/o M & N 
Charles, 1717 Oxford St. #204, Berkeley, CA 
94709. W The Apr. 8 Cleveland Plain Dealer 
reviewed Kermit Cole’s Living Proof: HIV and 
the Pursuit of Happiness, which was part of the 
18th Cleveland International Film Festival. The 
paper called Living Proof a “terrific documen- 
tary.” W Freelance producer/director/choreog- 
rapher Debbie Grossman, while continuing to 
fulfill her duties as managing director of The 
Other Opera Co., directed a children’s theater 
production of The Little Mermaid for Adventure 
Theatre in Glen Echo, Md., in December 1993, 
and choreographed Candide for Opera Ameri- 
cana in Alexandria, Va., in April 1994. Debbie is 
leaving The Other Opera Co. to become market- 
ing manager for the San Francisco Early Music 
Soc. E-mail: d.grossman@cgnet.com. W Shelley 
J. Mitchell has finished the first half of the 
Doctor of Nursing program at Case Western 
Reserve U. and is now a registered nurse with a 
B.S.N. degree. “I’m continuing my quest for 
initials to put after my name,” she says, “by 
majoring in nurse-midwifery for the second two 
years of the program. In spring 1996 I will be 
Shelley Mitchell, B.A., B.S.N., R.N., C.N.M., 
M.S.N., and N.D., available to catch babies.” 
Shelley says she loves living in Cleveland, espe- 
cially since it means she can go to Oberlin every 
year for Mayfair. She spends a lot of time on the 
Internet and even more playing with her three 
cats, one of whom (Sputnik) is “named after the 
pet avocado plant in Sarah Kahn’s (’88) semi- 
famous Vax serial, Pulp.” Shelley “hangs out a 
lot,” she says, with Michael Kinard ’84 and occa- 
sionally sees Dan Tinianow’86, John Brooking ’88, 
and Matthew Abelson ’92. Sandra Donover ’88 
and Joanie Messner ’90 are classmates in the 
N.D./midwifery program. Address: 18727 Iron- 


wood Ave., Cleveland, OH 44110; E-mail: 


sjm7@po.cwru.edu. W Shoshana Beth 
Kaminsky, Hanoch (Howard) Michael Fields 
’83, and Ruth Ehrenstein ’85 formed almost a 
third of this year’s graduating class at the 
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Reconstructionist Rabbinical Coll. (RRC). Each 
received an M.A. degree in Hebrew letters June 
12, and all were ordained the same day as rabbis 
at Ohev Shalom of Bucks 
County in Richboro, Pa. See 
Hanoch’s and Ruth’s class 
notes. Shoshana isa former rab- 
binic intern at the Philadelphia 
Geriatric Center and a former 
student rabbi in congregations 
in Allentown, Pa., and Winsted, 
Conn. During a leave of ab- 


Kaminsky 


sence from RRC, Shoshana volunteered with 
developmentally disabled adults and the elderly 
in Jerusalem, and completed a chaplaincy intern- 
ship at the Washington (D.C.) Hosp. Center. 
She is a resident student chaplain at the Hosp. of 
U. Pennsylvania. She wrote in the 1994 RRC 
annual report: “I see how the world is brought a 
little closer to wholeness with each hand that is 
held in time of pain... . If I can be part of this 
sacred task, I will consider myself truly blessed.” 
Vv According to the April issue of American Or- 
ganist, Michael Kleinschmidt was among the 
seven semifinalists in the National Young Artists 
Competition in Organ Performance 1993-94. © 
U. Massachusetts play-by-play sports broadcaster 
George Miller was featured in the Greenfield, 
Mass., Recorder’s Mar. 22 edition. In the article 
George told how he started in radio broadcasting 
while a first-year student at Oberlin: Watching 
the 1983 World Series in his dorm’s TV lounge, 
fellow viewer Adam Blumenthal ’86 invited 
George to go on his WOBC sports show. George 
became WOBC’s sports director in his junior 
year. He landed his current job—the sports di- 
rector at WHMP, flagship radio station for U. 
Mass basketball—with a tape of his best WOBC 
material, which he edited himself. W Squatters 
for many years, Anna Maria Nygren, Cale 
Layton, and five housemates have purchased the 
squat in which they had been living. They are 
“forming an anarchist landtrust to remove the 
property from the speculation—gentrification spi- 
ral,” says Anna Maria. “It’s been exciting and fun 
to take care of a house in need of work. There’s 
always a project to be taken on—and almost 
always a pot of soup on the stove,” she says. Cale 
will be traveling in 1994-95, and Anna Maria will 
be home. Address: 4821 Baltimore Ave., Phila- 
delphia, PA 19143. W Chris Milner and Cindy 
Wise were married May 14in Clarks Summit, Pa. 
Oberlinians attending the wedding included Phil 
Stevens 784 and Jim Brown, Jordin Cohen, and 
Adam Stone, all ’85. Cindy is a dietitian at 
Children’s Hosp. in Washington, D.C., and Chris 
is a research director at Federal Services in 
McLean. Va. They live in northeast Washing- 
ton. W Alicia Saposnik is a graduate fellow in the 
M.F.A. program in creative writing at U. Ari- 


zona. This summer she taught language arts to 


high-school students in the American Indian Sci- 


_ence and Engineering Society’s Upward Bound 


program in Boulder. W The January issue of Flute 
Talk featured a first-person account by Sarah D. 
Swersey, “Landing an Orchestral Job.” In the piece 
Sarah tells of her decision to relocate to Europe 
after touring Italy with the 1990 American- 
Soviet Youth Orchestra, and of her beginnings in 
fall 1990 as principal flutist of the Orquestra 
Sinfonica de Tenerife, in the Canary Islands. 


d 988 Phil Alexander and Doug Still 
were joined in a union ceremony June 26 in 
Brooklyn. Attending the ceremony were Ani 
VanHook and Andrea Lucas, both ’87; Josh 
Abrams; Meghan Burke; Jeff Colman; Barrie 
Tragash Covington; Naira Gindy Darius; Josh 
Diamond; Kathy Duggan; Derek Hampson; 
Jill Kramer Colman; So Heui Kwon; Amy 
Leonard; Emily Nussbaum; Scott Parsons; 
Martha Prinz; Monica Ringer; Mary Saecker; 
Jeanene Smoker; Mike Sweney; Mary 
McManus ’89; and Laura Graziano 791. Phil is 
researching his doctoral dissertation in theater 
history; he’s in the Ph.D. program in theater at 
the CUNY Graduate Sch. In August Doug left 
his position as registrar at the Grace Borgenicht 
Gallery, where he had worked the last five years. 
He is a graduate student in urban forestry at 
Pennsylvania State U. Address: 386 6th Ave., 
Apt. 3, Brooklyn, NY 11215-3307. Telephone: 
(718) 788-6946. W Rob Goldberg and Young- 
Soon Choi were married May 15 in Seoul, South 
Korea. The couple will return to the U.S. next 
year, when Young-Soon will begin work on her 
doctorate in education. W Karl and Kathryn 
“Katya” Wahlin Helland have purchased a house 
in Ringwood, N.J., “right by a lake,” says Katya. 
She works at the United Nations as a public- 
information assistant and has begun work on a 
master’s degree in environmental management 
at Montclair State Coll. © A daughter, Emma 
Nicole Shipman, was born to Susan Clark 
Shipman and her husband, Peter, Jan. 27. The 
family lives in Deland, Fla. 


Hy 989 Mark J. Blackman has been named 
program director of the New Jersey SEEDS 
Program. Based at the Peddie Sch. in Hightstown, 
N,J., the program is an educational foundation 
that prepares socioeconomically disadvantaged 
students over an 18-month period for East Coast 
preparatory schools. Mark heads to foundation 
work after five years as an English teacher, coach, 
and dean of students in New York and Philadel- 
phia. © Monica Irizarry completed her post- 
graduate degree in social work in December 
1993 and is working at the Commonwealth Re- 
habilitation Service in Adelaide, South Australia, 
Australia. She regrets missing the class reunion 


last year but is in North America during August 
\ § Aug 
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and September. She can be reached—even while 
in the U.S.—by fax at 61-8-201-3618, c/o Dr. C. 
Irizarry, or by E-mail: sacri@cc.flinders.edu.au. 
Y Pierre Jalbert has received a Guggenheim 
Fellowship (a year’s salary) for 1995 that will 
allow him to devote his time solely to composing. 
During the past year he was a lecturer of music at 
U. Pennsylvania. His Three Canticles was per- 
formed Mar. 23 and Apr. 12 by the Stony Brook 
Contemporary Chamber Players in Stony Brook 
and New York City, respectively. Pierre’s wife, 
Julia Lin, was promoted to advisor to interna- 
tional students and scholars at Penn’s Office of 
International Programs, where she helps with 
issues concerning visas, adjustment to American 
culture, and other related matters. Julia is also 
editor-in-chief of Kaleidoscope, Penn’s interna- 
tional-student newsletter; coordinator for the 
annual international new-student orientation 
programs; and coordinator of the Campus Host- 
ing and Mentoring Program, which pairs inter- 
national students with Penn’s American students. 
She gives frequent campus workshops on inter- 
cultural issues and recently spoke on her Asian 
immigrant and Asian-American experience at a 
Delaware Valley conference. Address: 406 Gayley 
St., B-105, Media, PA 19063. Telephone: (610) 
565-1451. W After traveling through Southeast 
Asia—Hong Kong, Thailand, Malaysia, 
Singapore, and Indonesia—for five months in 
late 1992 and early 1993 Josh Neufeld and his 
girlfriend flew to Prague, hoping to get work, 
earn money, and stay abroad. They taught En- 
glish a while. Then Josh began doing illustrations 
for the English-language papers and Czech ad 
agencies. After 10 months in the Czech Republic 
the two returned to the States and moved to 
Chicago. Josh is now doing “what I always wanted: 
drawing comics and actually getting published! — 
by, among others, DC Comics and Fantagraphics 
Press—as well as making food-and-rent money 
as an office temp.” Josh says he hopes to branch 
out, do more comics, and continue his work as an 
editorial cartoonist and illustrator. W According 
to the Apr. 14 Springfield (Mass.) Advocate, when 
Liz Phair took the stage at Smith Coll. for her 
Apr. 6 concert, she told the audience, “I just 
played Oberlin, my alma mater. And it’s really 
weird returning to the college environment and 
getting up onstage.” Liz told a reporter covering 
the Oberlin concert for the Apr. 13 Columbus 
(Ohio) Alive that she doesn’t speak solely to 
women. “If a man says he identifies with my 
songs, I say I’ve done my job right. ... No more 
war of the sexes. I’m trying to get to a stage where 
there isn’t any.” The New York Times gave a 
favorable review of Liz’s two-night (Apr. 8 and 9) 
stand at New York City’s Academy. W Krisanto 
Pranata says he’s “on leave” from the dance- 
history graduate program at U. California— 
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Riverside, “meaning that I still have my thesis 
dangling over my head.” He’s working: manag- 
ing the upper-division chemistry-teaching labs 
at the university. This fall he starts his third 
season as production and stage manager for the 
Riverside County Philharmonic Orch. In Febru- 
ary 1993 he was a guest instructor and lighting 
designer in the Theater and Dance departments 
at the Idyllwild Sch. of Music and the Arts, a 
private high school in Idyllwild, Calif. ¥ “Leap- 
ing nimbly to the next rung on his corporate 
ladder of choice,” he says, Nick Street has begun 
work as an acquisitions editor for books in phi- 
losophy and religion at Paragon House Publishers 
in New York City. “Yes, there is a publisher for 
your manuscript on Mary Daly’s haughty vision 
of the godhead,” he says. Nick lives in Brooklyn. 


4 990 Justin David married his high- 
school sweetheart, Judy Wolfe, this past year. 
The couple is living in Los Angeles, where Justin 
is in his second year of rabbinical school, enrolled 
in the Jewish Theological Sem. program offered 
at U. Judaism in Los Angeles. Judy paints and 
teaches art. W After two years as a Shansi rep at 
Gadjah Mada U. in Yogyakarta, Java, Greg 
Harris returned to the U.S. in December 1993. 
Abroad, he also worked for World Wide Fund 
for Nature as acommunity conservation consult- 
ant at a rainforest reserve in East Kalimantan, 
Borneo. Recently, traveling across the U.S. visit- 
ing grad schools, he has seen many Obies, includ- 
ing Justin David; Tarsha Hunter; Bruce Israel; 
Kim Yurkovich; Michele Clark and Jill Shagan, 
both ’91; Greg’s brother David Harris ’92; and 
Aurea Kelvin ’93. A year ago June he ran into Jen 
Verson on the streets of a hill town in western 
Sumatra. “We were both astonished, to say the 
least,” he says. This fall Greg enters a joint 
graduate program in anthropology and natural- 
resource management at U. Michigan, where he 
was offered a fellowship—meaning, he says, that 
he won’t have to borrow money. In Ann Arbor he 
plans to hang out with Ted Mouw and Sheri 
McKown. W Tarsha Hunter has been living in 
New York City, doing social work for homeless 
people with AIDS. This fall she enrolls at the 
Albert Einstein Coll. of Medicine, part of Ye- 
shiva U. W Sheri McKown is in her third year of 
medical school at U. Michigan. She and Ted 
Mouw have been married four years. Ted is in 
the sociology program at Michigan, and this 
summer worked with the Vietnamese govern- 
ment on social research in population planning. 
Vv Kathy Lou Schultz’s first collection of po- 
ems, Re dress, has won the Michael Rubin Poetry 
Chapbook Award from the Creative Writing 
Dept. at San Francisco State U. Her manuscript 
was selected through an open competition by 
poet Forrest Gander of Providence, R.I. San 
Francisco writer Kevin Killian wrote of Kathy 


Lou’s work: “At present an exciting new formal- 
ism, specifically Lesbian, is emerging here of 
which Schultz is one of the shining lights. The 
writing weds the adventure of language experi- 
ments since 1950 with an evocative strip mine of 
the personal, of the body, of the selfs lonely and 
communal construction.” Address: 339 Perkins 
St., Oakland, CA 94610. W After working as a 
cemetery counselor, chef's assistant, pizza deliv- 
ery driver, and dance instructor, Sarah Spicer 
says she “finally [has] a job with a regular pay- 
check.” She has completed her first year as the 
clinic director at one of the Planned Parenthood 
clinics in Columbus, Ohio. She has moved in 
with her fiancé, Bill Amway III, of Springfield, 
Ohio, whom she met at Pizza Hut. Sarah is the 
chief editor in his company, which creates role- 
playing games. Address: 28 N. Belmont Ave., 
Springfield, OH 45503-4628. 


ll 99 E Michael Burnet ’89 and Caitlin 
Cross have lived and worked in northeast Loui- 
siana for the past two years, Michael as a newspa- 
per editor and Caitlin as a school teacher. They 
recently moved to Los Angeles, where Caitlin is 
working at the Harvard—Westlake Sch. The 
couple’s daughter, Emily, was born in January, 
and all three are using the name Cross-Burnet. ¥ 
Ember Deitz completed a music-performance 
major, a history minor, and a women’s studies 
minor at Oberlin but landed her first job based on 
her work-study position in the development of- 
fice. Three years of phoning Oberlin alumni to 
ask for contributions led to her position as assis- 
tant director of annual giving at Boston U. Em- 
ber is also co-treasurer of the Greater Boston 
Chapter of the National Organization for 
Women. She’s been living in a co-operative house 
for 2-1/2 years, first in Somerville, Mass., now in 
Dorchester, with the same people. Ember would 
like to correspond with others who are living co- 
operatively post-Oberlin. Telephone (617) 436- 
7174. E-mail: edeitz@uism.bu.edu. W April 
Purcell 90 and Morris Levy were married May 
22 in Hinsdale, Ill. Wedding guests included 
Abby Armstrong, Amy Battisti (who played pi- 
ano), Sara Memmott, Warren SooHoo, and 
Sharon Vandivere, all ’90; Danielle Lewis; 
Stephanie Friedman (Stephanie was Morris’s 
“best person”); and Mara Lippa 793. Mark 
Peterson-New ’84, the junior minister at April’s 
parents’ church in La Grange, IIl., conducted the 
service. April received her M.L.S. degree from 
Indiana U. last December and is working for its 
library. Morris also received a master’s degree in 
December and is continuing his studies for a 
Ph.D. in folklore at I.U. The couple will live in 
Bloomington, Ind., for at least another year. V 
Camille Myers received her master’s degree in 
museum studies: costume and textile conserva- 
tion in May 1993 from State U. of New York. She 
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lives with Christopher Spinelli in Brooklyn. V 
Having overseen the public relations and mar- 
keting activities at Orchestra of St. Luke’s for 
over a year and risen to the rank of communica- 
tions manager, Peter Nicholson left the world 
of season brochures and grumpy critics, he says, 
to join a major classical-music arts management 
company in February. In June Peter returned to 
the not-for-profit world to become executive 
director of Eos, a chamber orchestra forming in 
New York City. He was recently joined in New 
York by his partner, Bill Barrett’94. The couple— 
looking forward to celebrating their fourth anni- 
versary in January—has moved to Union Theo- 
logical Sem., where Bill is enrolled in the M.Div. 
program. Peter gets back to Oberlin twice a year for 
meetings of the Oberlin Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual 
Assoc. Steering Committee and the Alumni Council 
Conservatory Committee. Address: 99 Claremont 
Ave., Apt. 214, New York, NY 
10027. Telephone: (212) 678- 
9422. W Michael Tritter says he 
has been having a “wonderful 
time” teaching English to ethnic 
Hungarians in Slovakia (formerly 
part of Czechoslovakia) since 
1992. “Bratislavia isa fine town,” 
he says, “but it’s no Cleveland.” 


Tritter 


: 992 Sylvia Brandt has won a National 
Science Foundation fellowship that she will use 
to attend graduate school at Case Western Re- 
serve U. (CWRU) in systems engineering with a 
focus on systems analysis. An economics major 
and environmental studies minor at Oberlin, 
after graduating Sylvia was a research assistant at 
the Center for Regional Economics Issues at 
CWRU, where she “discovered” the field of 
systems analysis and systems engineering. She 
started research this summer on an NSF project 
examining how global warming affects manage- 
ment decisions for the Great Lakes region. Sylvia 
says she’s excited about the program and oppor- 
tunity to research environmental issues. The 
support she received from her Oberlin professors 
has been “very important,” she says. W Jennifer 
Crawford has been accepted into the Lesley 
Coll. Expressive Therapies Program, where she 
will earn a master’s degree in expressive therapies 
with a concentration in art therapy. Leslie Coll. 
is in Cambridge, Mass.W Now a biomedical 
researcher at Dana Farber Cancer Research 
Inst. in Cambridge, Mass., David Harris is 
applying to medical schools. He’s looking for 
someone to bicycle from the East Coast to the 
West Coast with him this spring. E-mail: 
harris@mberr.harvard.edu. W Kyung Hyun Kim 
and Kwang Hee Paik ’93 were married last June. 
The wedding was in Seoul, Korea. Kyung says he 
is trying to finish his M.A. degree in the Critical 
Studies Program at the U. Southern California 
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Oberlin’s Online Presence Increases 


By Linda K. Grashoff 


few alumni got a glimpse of the future when Krisanto Pranata ’89, a 

University of California—Riverside chem-lab manager, happened across an 
experimental file while surfing the Internet’s World Wide Web (WWW) in 
August. What Kris found was an early prototype of Oberlin’s Campus Wide 
Information System, being engineered by Michael Dieckmann, director of adminis- 
trative computing services, and his staff. When Kris posted the news of his find on 
the oc-alum mailing list, more alums took a look, including Dave Harrison ’85, 
analyst/programmer for the Whitehead Inst. “The Obie Web is off to a great start!” 
Dave raved back to the list. But that late-summer peek is all alums will get for a while. 

“It was an accident that some of you were able to access this server at this 
time,” Joe Palmieri, director of computing, responded to the list the next morn- 
ing. “The intention was to make it available only on campus for a few months 
until the bugs are worked out and more information is available.” 

The accident is no more: folks off campus can no longer access Oberlin’s 
experimental big step into the web. But by “the first of the year,” Joe says, the 
now-local-only site will serve up “a wide range of information about Oberlin to 
both on-campus users and others.” 

“In the meantime,” Houck Computing Center student consultant Everett 
Doner 96 advises the list, “point Mosaic at the following sites”; he invites alums 
to sample some flavors of Oberlin at http://132.162.200.22/ (the student- 
consultant home page Everett maintains); http://hugh.cc.oberlin.edu/ (the home 
page computer-intern Hugh Ross ’93 runs); and http://cs.oberlin.edu/ (the Com- 
puter Science Department’s home page). 

Alumni won't have to wait for Oberlin’s web server to become widely accessible 
in order to read a new electronic offering called Oberlin Notes, a publication pro- 
duced by the Oberlin College Office of Communications for on-campus consumption. 
Created to save paper while conveying information, it replaces the Weekly Calendar 
(which is folded into Oberlin Notes) and NewScope, a student broadside. Academic 
and administrative departments also use Oberlin Notes to make nonemergency all- 
campus announcements of the kind formerly distributed by campus mail. 

The first issue of Oberlin Notes goes “to press” as this issue of the OAM does. 
Until the campus community adjusts to receiving its announcements electronically 
and until virtually universal campus access to the web server becomes a reality, some 
paper versions of Oberlin Notes are also being mass distributed to campus locations. 
They’re not available through U.S. postal service, but alums who are curious may 
check the ftpalum server that now carries the Acrobat electronic versions of the 
alumni magazine; ’'m planning to post an ASCII version of Oberlin Notes there 
(anonymous FTP to ftpalum.cc.oberlin.edu or connect via modem at (216) 775-8885). 

At the request of Andy Rowan ’83, who runs the oc-alum mailing list, here’s 
a service announcement. Andy says some alums have been confused about the 
difference between the oc-alum mailing list and the Oberlin College Alumni E- 
mail Directory. If you want to have your name and E-mail address added to the 
modem- and telnet-accessible directory of alumni E-mail addresses, write to me 
(Linda Grashoff) at alummag@ocvaxc.cc.oberlin.edu. The only responses 
you will receive, besides an acknowledgment from me when I add your address, 
will be messages from other alums who access the list, find your address twin- 
kling there, and write to you. If you want to join Andy’s list—which is a 
roundtable discussion by E-mail—tell Andy. As he puts it: “To subscribe to oc- 
alum, send mail to oc-alum-request@ocean.rutgers.edu with the following 
on the subject line of the message: subscribe bullwinkle@watsamata.edu— 
substituting your name and address for Bullwinkle’s, of course.” Clear? If not, 
holler: alummag@ocvaxc.cc.oberlin.edu. 
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(USC) Sch. of Cinema and Television. He says 
he plans to present his papers in academic confer- 
ences if his proposals “are ever accepted.” Kyung 
is active in Asian American and Asian film festi- 
vals in the Los Angeles area. Cindy has finished 
her first year of the M.A. program in piano 
performance at the USC Music Sch. The couple’s 
“relationship is quite good,” Kyung says. Ad- 
dress: 3410 West Sth St., Apt. 416, Los Angeles, 
CA 90020. E-mail: Kimhyun@aludra.usc.edu. V 
Michelle Maglalang Malkin, a columnist for 
~ the Los Angeles Daily News, wrote a syndicated 
commentary published in the Mar. 24 Midland 
(Mich.) Daily News (and elsewhere) in which she 
said that in her experience as a person of color 
she’s “come to the conclusion that what the 
country really needs is to lighten up and get over 
its obsession with race.” Michelle said that her 
conclusion “became no more clear to me than 
during my formative and disillusioning years as a 
student at Oberlin College.” She cited Oberlin 
(and “colleges across the country”) for “self- 
segregation and political correctness,” and retold 
two recent Oberlin campus incidents to support her 
contention. “The ugly truth is that colleges and 
universities today are turning out more narrow- 
minded, humorless, race-obsessed bigots of all col- 
ors than the Ku Klux Klan could ever have hoped 
to convert.” W After working with Habitat for 
Humanity in Americus, Ga., for two years, Aaron 
McClennen began a master’s degree in com- 
puter science at Georgia Tech this fall. In June he 
participated in Habitat for Humanity’s 30/30,000 
project, for which volunteers from across the 
nation spent one week building 30 houses in 
Americus, completing the 30,000th Habitat house 
built worldwide since 1976. © Becky McNeill 
completed her M.S. in pharmacology at Duke U. 
in summer 1993. She is working in Durham, 
N.C., as a scientific writer at a pharmaceutical- 
consultation firm. Becky is moving to Washing- 
ton, D.C., this fall to attend Georgetown U. Law 
Center, where she plans to focus on patent law. W 
BMI has awarded David Nalesnik one of its 
eight 1994 Student Composer Awards for his 
work Rain Rains Rained for solo piano. David is a 
composition student of John Prescott at South- 
west Missouri State U. 


} 993 After graduation J. Stephen 
Castellano worked five months as a legal assis- 
tant at Nissho Iwai American Corp., a Japanese 
import-export company. In January he joined 
the Sch. of Visual Arts (SVA) asa public-relations 
assistant, where he has made many contacts in the 
arts. He says he would be happy to help fellow 
Obies in the arts (including those in film, photog- 
raphy, books, fine arts, and graphic design) to get 
publicity. Besides his full-time work Stephen 


does freelance P.R. for a book publisher, a CD 
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packaging designer, and a fledgling film maker. 
He is taking evening classes in international pub- 
lic relations, art history, and screenwriting at 
New York U. and SVA. He welcomes advice 
from Oberlinians in international P.R. or busi- 
ness, a field he says he would like to enter “some- 
time in the next year.” Address: 235 E. 95th St., 
#2], New York, NY 10128. VW Kimberly Johnson 
has won a National Science Foundation fellow- 
ship to study biophysics at U. California—Berke- 
ley. V Ina May 14 Oberlin Co-op Bookstore talk 
entitled Moral Pornography Chris Labarthe 
talked on the life and writings of Jean Genet 
(examining him through the works of Edmund 
White and through Genet’s Selected Writings) 
and examined the former secretary of education 
and drug czar William Bennett’s recent Book of 
Virtues. W The English-language newspaper Daily 
Star, published in Dhaka, Bangladesh, recently 
published two of Naeem Mohaiemen’s letters 
to the editor. One, titled “‘Blackmen’ and Crime,” 
was a reprimand to one of the newspaper’s corre- 
spondents who, reporting the shooting death of 
a Bangladesh taxi driver in the U.S., twice re- 
ferred to the assailant as a “blackman,” seeming 
to equate the crime with the race of the assailant. 
Naeem said such generalizations “are unfair to 
the unfortunate ethnic underclass, caught in an 
economic trap where crime is their only option.” 
He also said, “‘Blackman’ is anon-existent word,” 
and that most of the U.S. black population pre- 
fers to be called African American. Naeem has 
also had two letters published in the Morning 
Sun, another English-language newspaper pub- 
lished in Dhaka. Naeem’s Watson Fellowship 
ends in September, when he will start work for 
Mercer Management Consulting in New York 
while preparing a book manuscript from his 
Watson research. W In April it had been six 
months since Mordecai Moore began working 
at Macy’s as the department manager of men’s 
clothing and shoes in the Willowbrook Mall in 
New York City. For the first time since October 
he made his February sales-volume plan. W On 
July 11 Emily “Spooter” Stern joined 11 other 
San Franciscans to tap-dance 9.61 miles through 
the city nonstop for a Guiness Book of World 
Records entry in the category (which they cre- 
ated) of long-distance tap dancing. The group 
enjoyed the coverage of all three major television 
networks, CNN, and National Public Radio. 
Emily is studying opera privately at U. San Fran- 
cisco. Address: 1460 Sutter St., Apt. #16, San 
Francisco, CA 94109. Telephone: (415) 931-5712. 


i 994 Michael Bastedo is serving an 
unpaid internship with the Government Opera- 
tions Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, where his boss is Bob Weiner ’69, director 
of communications and press secretary for the 
House Government Operations Commitee. He 


says he’s hoping to move on to paid work in 
Congress “sometime before all of my savings and 
credit run out.” Michael “spent most of the past 
year being Oberlin’s poster-child for the 3-year 
B.A.,” he says. “I was in the NY Times, Christian 
Science Monitor, Newsweek, ABC Radio, Us Maga- 
zine, and some others I can’t remember. I also 
wrote an op-ed piece for the L.A. Times on the 
subject (Hooray! $200 for a couple hours’ work. 
This journalism business is something to look 
into...) Basically I told everyone that my parents 
really couldn’t afford to send me to Oberlin, so in 
exchange for sending me to the school of my 
choice I agreed to finish early.” At Oberlin 
Michael was a member of the Student Senate and 
chaired the Senior Gift Committee. He was a 
student member of the General Faculty and Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences Educational Plans and 
Policies Committee. He “did honors” with his- 
tory professor Marcia Colish in medieval Euro- 
pean history. W Helen Blackwell has won a 
National Science Foundation fellowship to study 
organic and polymer chemistry at the California 
Inst. of Technology. This summer she worked in 
the corporate polymer group of Miles in Pitts- 
burgh. W Angela C. Davis has been elected 
alumni president of the Class of 1994, and Debra 
Grabelle has been elected vice-president. They 
serve five-year terms. The alumni class president 
is a member of the Alumni Council, the govern- 
ing body of the Alumni Association. After each 
year’s Alumni Council meeting, the class presi- 
dent writes a letter to members of the class about 
events on campus. The 1994 class president also 
plans the cluster reunion activities with the Alumni 
Association staff and officers of the classes of 
1993 and 1995. Eight percent of the class cast 
valid ballots in the election. W Carl Erikson has 
won a National Science Foundation fellowship 
to study computer graphics and human interac- 
tion with computers, a field that encompasses 
virtual reality. He’s at U. North Carolina—Chapel 
Hill. Carl is the son of John ’61 and Margaret 
Sahs Erikson ’62. W Eric Freeman has won a 
National Science Foundation minority fellow- 
ship. He will study either plasma or condensed- 
matter physics at U. California-San Diego. W 
Sarah Leupen has won honorable mention in 
the 1994 National Science Foundation fellow- 
ship competition. W Morgan Pitelka and 
Danielle Stillman have won Watson fellow- 
ships. Morgan will live in Kyoto, Japan, and 
travel from there to study familial pottery com- 
munities, in which families pass down the pot- 
tery craft from generation to generation. 
Danielle will go on pilgrimages in India and 
Nepal, traveling with Tibetan families and stop- 
ping in places sacred to Buddhists, including 
Bodh Gaya, India. She studied the Tibetan lan- 
guage this summer at a Tibetan monastery in 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
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FACULTY Calvin Dwight Rollins, Sep- 
tember 1993, in Storrs, Conn., of cardiac 
arrhythmia at 75. He was professor of phi- 
losophy at Oberlin from 1956 to 1965. A 
1941 graduate of U. Nebraska, he was a 
Rhodes scholar, earning his D.Phil. at Ox- 
ford U. After leaving Oberlin he taught at 
Australian National U., U. Western 
Ontario, and U. Connecticut. He retired 
from U. Conn, where he had been head of 
the Philosophy Dept., in 1987 after 19 
years there. His wife, the former Helen 
Abernathy ’61, and a son survive. 


9 8 Anita Tritschler Corfman, Mar. 
23, 1994, in Cockeysville, Md., at 97. A 
homemaker, her A.B. was in English. Her 
husband, Stanley ’16, and sister, Julia 17, 
predeceased her. Survivors include two 
children, Annette Axtmann ’44 and Philip 
50, and three grandsons, Stanley ’75, 
Timothy ’79, and Mark ’81. 


John Lord Davis, May 28, 1994, in Menlo 
Park, Calif., at 98. He was born in Jentsun, 
China, while his parents, Francis (Class of 
1889) and Lydia Lord Davis, were serving 
with Oberlin’s Shansi Mission under the 
auspices of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. His fa- 
ther was killed—along with the other 
members of the Shansi Mission—in the 
Boxer Uprising in 1900, and his mother, 
who was ill in the U.S. at the time, was 
subsequently instrumental in establishing 
Oberlin’s Shansi Assoc. John and his late 
brother, Lewis ’19, were the first Shansi 
representatives; they taught English at 
Ming Hsien, China. In 1918 John enlisted 
in the U.S. Navy Flying Corps as a naval 
aviation cadet. The next year, with the war 
over, he replaced his brother as a Shansi 
representative. He earned an M.B.A. at 
Harvard in 1922 and had a career in in- 
vestment counseling. He established the 
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Lydia Lord Davis Fellowship to support 
Chinese students at Oberlin; with his 
brother he established and supported the 
Shansi Assoc. Representatives Fund; and 
he established the Lydia Lord and Francis 
Ward Davis Chair of Religious Studies at 
the College. Many other educational and 
religious institutions benefited from his 
philanthropy. He was a former president 
of the northern California Oberlin alumni 
club. Each of his three wives predeceased 
him. A great-grandniece is among his sur- 
vivors. 


| 9 | 9 Lorena Dowlin Fagerstrom, 
Dec. 19, 1993, in Lincoln, Nebr., at 99. 
She earned an M.A. in English literature 
at U. Michigan in 1922 and taught for 
eight years at the Michigan State Normal 
Coll. teacher-training school (now East- 
ern Michigan U.). She and her late hus- 
band, Simon, lived in Ypsilanti, Mich., 
until 1973. Survivors include a son, J. 
Alfred °52, three grandchildren, and four 
great-grandchildren. 


Mary Moore Filer, Apr. 19, 1994, in 
Reading, Pa., at 96 after an extended ill- 
ness. Her Oberlin A.B. was in English, and 
her Columbia U. M.A. was in French, 
which she also studied at Middlebury and 
U. Grenoble. She was a retired teacher of 
French and German at Grove City Coll., 
where she taught for 17 years. Surviving 
are two stepsons, eight grandchildren, and 
16 great-grandchildren. 


| 92 | Frances L. Yocom, Jan. 29, 1994, 
in Sebring, Ohio, at 94 after a brief ill- 
ness. After receiving her Oberlin A.B. in 
English, she worked in college and uni- 
versity libraries and continued her educa- 
tion in library science, receiving an M.S. 
in librarianship from U. California— 
Berkeley in 1939. She worked in various 
academic libraries and retired in 1965 from 
UNC-Chapel Hill, where she headed the 
cataloging department for 19 years. 
Twenty-five years ago she moved with her 
sister and sister-in-law to a retirement 
home in Sebring. Many in her family were 
Oberlin graduates, including her sister, the 
late Mary S. Yocom 16, who was profes- 
sor of physical education at the College 
from 1933 to 1959. The first member of 
her family to graduate from Oberlin did 
so in 1898, and at least 15 family members 
have attended the College since. She is 
survived by a niece, Patricia Frazer ’46; a 
nephew, John E. Yocom °44; and many 
grandnieces and -nephews. This obituary 


substitutes for the entry in the summer 
1994 issue, which was incomplete. 


| 923 Mary Fawcett Hadlock, Aug. 30, 
1993, in Dickson, Tenn., two and a half 
weeks after her 91st birthday. She earned 
a K.P.T. degree at Oberlin and was a re- 
tired second-grade teacher for Ashtabula 
(Ohio) City Schs. A son survives. 


Eleanor Sherman Hennig, Apr. 12, 1994, 
in Newport News, Va., at 92. Having 
earned an S.Mus.B., she was a teacher. 


Helen Laughlin Reynard, June 2, 1994, 
in Leesburg, Va., at 93. Before moving to 
Virginia to live with her daughter in 1987, 
she had lived for 35 years in Kokomo, 
Ind., where she taught English in the 
high school for five years and later be- 
came the children’s librarian in the public 
library. Her sister, Margaret Laughlin 27, 
died in 1985. Survivors include a daugh- 
ter, Margaret Clarridge 54; two grand- 
children; and three great-grandchildren. 


Frances Marian Dunscombe Roffe, 
June 15, 1994, in Brampton, Ont., at 93. 
After graduating from Oberlin with an A.B. 
in English, and teaching for a year in Ohio, 
she studied further at Nyack Missionary 
Coll., in New York, then taught at the 
Beulah Beach Bible Inst., in Ohio. A 
missionary, in 1929 she became principal 
for an elementary school in Peru, then 
joined the faculty of the Evangelical Sem. 
of Lima. She and her husband, Paul, 
whom she married in 1934, retired to 
Toronto in 1970. Her husband and a sis- 
ter, Marguerite Truitt ’24, survive. 


Charles Buchanan Sumner, Apr. 20, 
1994, in Kent, Ohio, at 93. He studied in 
the college. His wife, Gladys, survives. 


| 94 Thelma Morse Nugent, May 8, 
1994, in Amherst, Ohio. She had studied 
in the conservatory. Between 1927 and 
1944 she played piano in a dance combo 
with her late husband, William, at Lake 


Erie resorts. Nine cousins survive. 


Edith Manette Swetland, Mar. 19, 1994, 
in Elyria, Ohio, at 93. An English major 
at Oberlin, after graduation she was an ad- 
ministrative assistant in the office of the 
College vice-president until 1957, when 
she became an administrative assistant for 
the Emma Willard Sch., in Troy, N.Y.; 
then admissions director at Beard Sch., in 
Orange, N.J. She returned to Oberlin in 
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1966. A brother, William °34, and a 


nephew survive. 


| 925 Lucile Fitch, Feb. 8, 1994, in 
Jefferson, Ohio, at 95. She was the retired 
head of the South Branch of the Youngstown 
(Ohio) Public Library. She held a library 
science degree from U. Ilinois—Urbana in 


addition to her Oberlin A.B. in English. 


William Arlow Kilgore, May 22, 1994, 
in Rockville, Md., at 90 after a stroke. He 
was a retired professor of physics and 
chemistry at the Dist. of Columbia Teach- 
ers Coll., where he also chaired the sci- 
ence department for a time. He had earned 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in physics from 
Columbia U. His wife died in June 1993; 


a grandson survives. 


| 926 Chalmer F. Cribbs, June 16, 1994, 
in Toledo at 93. In the early ’20s he played 
semiprofessional football in Wood County, 
Ohio, and the Toledo area; later he was 
on the professional golf circuit in Ohio, 
along the East Coast, and in Florida. He 
owned the City Barber Shop in Lorain, 
Ohio, from 1961 until his retirement in 
1985. He was a member of many religious, 
social, and service organizations. Survivors 
include three children, six grandchildren, 
two great-grandchildren, and two sisters. 


| 92] Esther Bruggemeier Barbe, 

June 7, 1994, in Oberlin at 88. She was a 
retired teacher of French and Latin at the 
high school in Wellington, Ohio, where 
she lived most of her life. She was a mem- 
ber of the First Congregational United 
Church of Christ in Wellington and the 
Order of the Eastern Star. Four children 
survive, as do 12 grandchildren, four great- 
grandchildren, a sister, and a brother. 


Elizabeth Breckenridge Cerveny, 
Mar. 31, 1994, in Cleveland at 89. A 
homemaker, she studied in the college and 
conservatory. Her husband, Anthony ’27, 
preceded her in death. 


| 928 Robert Malcolm Foster, Oct. 17, 
1993, in Wichita at 88. His Oberlin A.B. 
was in English; he held an M.A. from 
Wayne State U. He was a retired teacher 
of English at Redford (Mich.) High Sch. 
His wife, Daphne, and a daughter are 
among his survivors. 


Gordon Hughes, Mar. 28, 1994, in 
Auburn, Ala., at 88. He interrupted his 
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tenure at Alabama Polytechnic Inst., (now 
Auburn U.)—where he began teaching in 
the physics department in 1933—to work 
at the Naval Ordnance Laboratory in 
Washington, D.C., from 1941 to 1943. He 
retired from Auburn in 1970. For several 
years he was a summer research consult- 
ant for the U.S. Air Force at White Sands 
Proving Grounds. His research was in rare- 
earth elements, and his Ph.D. was from 
U. Illinois. Surviving are two children, in- 
cluding Delos 56; six grandchildren, and 
three great-grandchildren. 


Annalou Wells Kreimes, May 5, 1994, at 
88. She was a retired medical technologist 
at William Roche Memorial Hosp. Her A.B. 
was in chemistry, and she earned certifica- 
tion in mycology at Duke. A niece survives. 


Henry Fairbank Rood, June 11, 1994, in 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., at 87. He was the former 
chairman and president of Lincoln Na- 
tional Corp. and Lincoln National Life, 
where he worked 40 years, starting as a 
clerk. He was the cofounder and first presi- 
dent of the American Academy of Actuar- 
ies and a fellow of the Society of Actuar- 
ies, as well as a member of many other 
professional, civic, and education-related 
organizations. During WWII he was a 
lieutenant commander in the secretary of 
the navy’s office. He held a master’s de- 
gree in mathematics from U. Michigan. 
His wife, the former Ruth Winchester ’28; 
two sons; and a granddaughter survive. 


| 929 Margaret “Margo” Stenger 
Engelhart, May 13, 1994, in Seal Beach, 
Calif., at 85. Her Oberlin A.B. was in so- 
ciology; she also earned an R.N. at U. 
Washington and certification in public 
health at U. California—Berkeley. Her hus- 


band, E. Carl, survives. 


Adabeth Lull Fox, Dec. 22, 1993, in 
Evansville, Ind., nine days before her 89th 
birthday. Having earned an S.Mus.B. at 
Oberlin, she was a retired teacher of mu- 
sic. Her husband, Joseph, survives. 


Clarice Monosmith Ingalls, Jan. 11, 
1994, in Lorain, Ohio, at 85. She was a 
retired French teacher, having received her 
Oberlin A.B. in the subject. A son survives. 


Richard Roslyn Jesson, Jan. 26, 1994, in 
Pacific Grove, Calif., at 87. His Oberlin 
degree was a Mus.B. in organ, and he at- 
tended Union Theological Sem. He was a 
retired professor of music at San Jose State 


U., a former dean of the Kansas chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists, and a 
church organist for many years. His wife, 
the former Mary Alice Hootman ’26, died in 
1989. He leaves two sons and three grandsons. 


Marion Elliott Thomson, Dec. 28, 1993, 
in Lakewood, Ohio, at 87 of complications 
from Alzheimer’s disease. She earned an 
S.Mus.B. at Oberlin and taught music in 
Chillicothe, Ohio, public schools from 
1929 to 1942. She retired as a receptionist 
and switchboard operator for United Screw 
and Bolt Co. in Cleveland in 1969 after 23 
years with the company. Her sister Mildred 
Trowbridge ’27 preceded her in death. 


John Henry Wieland, May 29, 1994, in 
Atlanta at 86. He was professor emeritus 
of marketing at U. Arizona. He held an 
LL.B. from Western Reserve U. (now Case 
Western Reserve U.). Before earning his 
Ph.D. in economics from Michigan State 
U. he was advertising manager of the Stan- 
dard Oil Co. of Ohio and an executive of 
Leo Burnett Advertising in Chicago. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, the former Marjorie 
Fox ’29; two children; and five grandchildren. 


| 930 Emma Margaret Masters Conner, 

May 24, 1994, in Tempe, Ariz., at 85. She 
was a retired piano and voice teacher and 
author, and a violinist in the Cambridge 
(Ohio) String Choir and the Muskingum 
Coll. Symphony. She was the organizing 
president of the Guernsey County Ohio 
Museum and Historical Soc., as well as 
president of the Ohio State Genealogicai 
Soc. and a regent of the Anna Asbury Stone 
Chapter of the D.A.R. She leaves her husband, 
Robert; a son; and three grandchildren. 


Janet Little Morris, Feb. 17, 1994, in 
Laguna Hills, Calif., at 86. She studied in 
the conservatory, earned a B.A. in English 
and music at U. Northern Iowa, and re- 
ceived two master’s degrees, one at North- 
western and one at U. Chicago. She was a 
retired school social worker for the Co-op 
Education Service Agency in Green Bay, Wis. 


Mary Carolyn Morrill Neff, May 9, 1994, 
in Niagara Falls, N.Y., at 84. Having stud- 
ied at the conservatory as well as the 
Fontainebleau Sch. of Music, she was re- 
tired as organist and choir director of St. 
Peter’s Episcopal Church in Niagara Falls, 
N.Y. A daughter survives. 


193) Eleanor Hill Burch, Feb. 12, 
1994, in Vero Beach, Fla., at 83. She 
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earned her B.A. at SUNY-Buffalo in 
1952 and taught school in New York and 
Pennsylvania. 


rank Pennell Dickey, Feb. 27, 1994, 
at 83. A retired attorney, he had taken 
pre-med studies at Oberlin. His LL.B. and 
J.D. degrees were from U. Oklahoma. His 
wife, Eloise Hayes, survives. 


Donald Harvey Heiser, May 3, 1994, in 
inesville, Fla., at 84. A mathematics ma- 
jor at Oberlin, he had worked for IBM as 
a technician and on new-product develop- 
ment in various cities, and as a computer 
expert for several federal agencies in Wash- 
in gton, D.C., including the Selective Ser- 
vice System, the Agriculture Dept., the 
navy (where he was a lieutenant), the Cen- 
sus Bureau, and the National Bureau of 
Standards. He conducted country censuses 
in Afghanistan and Brazil. With the United 
Nations he taught Samoan government 
personnel to use computers. For many 
ears he lived on a cabin cruiser. He is 
survived by his wife, Ruth E. Crakes; six 
children; 13 grandchildren; and two broth- 
ers, including Dick ’34 and Will ’38. 


| 933 Margaret Carr Copley, Mar. 10, 
1994, in Ann Arbor at 83. She was a re- 
tired social-studies teacher at Tappan 
Middle Sch. in Ann Arbor, where she 
taught 17 years. She earned her teaching 
certificate at U. Michigan and began teach- 
ing after her youngest daughter entered 
elementary school. After retirement she 
volunteered for 10 years at the Rogers City, 
Mich. Elementary Sch. Surviving are five 
children, seven grandchildren, and a sister. 


Margaret McPherson DuBocgq, Jan. 10, 
1994, in Findlay, Ohio, at 83. She was the 
etired organist and choir director of St. 
Andrew’s United Methodist Church in 
Findlay. She earned the Mus.B. and 
Mus.M. at Oberlin and the M.S.M. at 
Union Theological Sem. A son survives. 


John Arthur Northrop, Feb. 19, 1994, at 
3. He earned an A.B. in sociology at 
Oberlin and a B.D. at Yale. He was a re- 
tired minister at St. John’s United Church 
of Christ in Baldwin City, Kans. 

1 

1 


34 Helen Miner Fisher, Jan. 17, 
1994, in Milwaukee at 81 of cancer. She 
vas a pianist, having earned the S.Mus.B. 
ter husband, Wade ’34, predeceased her. 


Hi len Edwards Laird, Apr. 7, 1994, in 
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Oberlin at 82. Her A.B. was in French; 
she was a homemaker and did volunteer 
work for many charitable, religious, and 
civic organizations. She was a former sec- 
retary of her class at Oberlin. Her hus- 
band, John ’33, and a daughter, Anne 
Manvel ’62, are among her survivors. 


1935 Katharine Edwards Conrad, 
Aug. 9, 1993, in Sharon, Vt., at 79. She 
graduated from Cornell U. with a B.A. in 
English. Her husband, Robert, survives. 


Homer Charles Hartzell, Nov. 23, 1993, 
in Cleveland at 78. He was a retired assis- 
tant clinical professor of radiology at Case 
Western Reserve U. (CWRU) and the 
retired chief of radiology at St. John’s 
Hosp. in Cleveland. His medical degree 
was from CWRU. His wife, Lillian 
Kautsky, survives. 


Louis Richard Kent, Mar. 25, 1994, in 
Urbana, IIll., at 79. He was a retired 
opthamologist who practiced at the Christie 
Clinic. A chemistry major at Oberlin, he 
received his M.D. from Cornell and 
achieved his specialty at Harvard. His wife, 
the former Lois Schoonover 734, survives. 


Theodore Curtis Mayo, Aug. 14, 1993, 
in Washington, D.C., about two weeks 
before his 81st birthday. He earned Mus.B. 
and Mus.M. degrees at Oberlin and was 
retired as professor of music and univer- 
sity organist at Grambling State U. A 
daughter survives. 


| 936 Henry Mills Boardman, Mar. 7, 
1994, in Ludington, Mich., at 80 follow- 
ing an apparent heart attack. He was the 
retired community-relations manager of 
the Western Electric Co., where he had 
worked 37 years. He lived much of his 
adult life in New Jersey, where he was a 
member of the Cranford, N.J., Mayor’s 
Advisory Council on Human Relations and 
a former vice-president of Cranford’s 
Board of Education. His civic service was 
extensive: He was past president of the 
Newark-Essex (N.J.) Urban League and 
chairman of the Education and Training 
Committee of Newark’s Business and In- 
dustrial Coordinating Council. Holding 
many other such positions, he was a fel- 
low of the Urban Studies Center at Rutgers 
U. and a member of the (N.J.) Governor’s 
Committee on Problems of Children and 
Youth. Survivors include his wife, 
Marjorie; four children; and eight grand- 
children. 


Agnes Cox Stentz, June 20, 1994, in 
Webster Groves, Mo., at 81 of cancer. A 
conservatory graduate, she majored in 
voice and minored in piano. She taught 
both skills privately between 1936 and 
1940 and performed regularly, though not 
professionally, in solo concert, bringing her 
expertise in the operatic, classical, and sa- 
cred repertories in English, French, Ger- 
man, and Italian to her family, commu- 
nity, and church. Two children, including 
Carole Hickman 64, and a brother survive. 


1938 Charles French Isackes, July 
11, 1994, in Milton, N.H., at 78. He 
earned a master’s degree in social admin- 
istration at Ohio State U. From 1958 to 
1967 he was director of development at 
Oberlin Coll., where he established a de- 
ferred-gift program and helped launch a 
building-fund campaign. Spending most of 
his life in fund-raising and public relations, 
his positions included director of finances 
for the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment in New York City, director of de- 
velopment and public relations for the 
Penobscot Bay Medical Center, assistant 
director of Family Counseling and Guid- 
ance Centers in Boston, and assistant to 
the president of Berea Coll. He worked 
again for Oberlin for about a year after 
retirement, beginning in 1981, before mov- 
ing to the East Coast. His wife, two sons, 
a daughter, and a grandchild preceded him 
in death. Survivors include a son, Richard ’68; 
a daughter, Julie Littlefield; four grandchildren; 


a sister, Jessie Boxwell ’40; and a brother. 


| 939 Dorothy Sloman Belding, June 3, 
1994, in Lexington, Mass., at 77. She was 
a retired proofreader for the Harvard U. 
Fournal of the Arboretum. Her Oberlin A.B. 
was in art history and studio art. Her hus- 
band, John 737, and a sister, Estelle 
Rondestvedt ’42, are among her survivors. 


John Joseph Gerling, Dec. 20, 1993, in 
Atlanta at 76. A physician at Roswell 
Children’s Clinic in Roswell, Ga., he 
earned his M.D. at SUNY-Buffalo. His 


wife, Ann, survives. 


Betty Cooper Kibbel, Nov. 1, 1993, in 
Youngstown, Ohio, at 77. Her Oberlin 
A.B. was in English. A homemaker, she 
taught elementary school in the early ’40s. 
Her husband, Grant 739, survives, as 
do her sisters, Jane Mentzer and Jean 
Funkhouser, both *43. 


940) Verle John Carson, Apr. 8, 1994, 
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in Lakeland, Fla., at 84 after a brief hospi- 
tal stay for a chronic condition. His B.A. 
was from Wayne State U.; he earned the 
B.D. at Oberlin. He was a retired Meth- 
odist minister from the Detroit area. He 
leaves two daughters and five grandsons. 


| 94 | Franklyn Furman Bright, July 22, 
1993, in Madison, Wis., at 74. He had 
been the associate director of the U. Wis- 
consin Library, having earned his B.L.S. 
degree at U. Michigan. He was Phi Beta 
Kappa at Oberlin. In his army service dur- 
ing WWI. he was at Normandy and the 
Battle of the Bulge. A staff sergeant, he 
earned several medals, including the 
bronze star. He was active in the Presby- 
terian Church; the Madison Theater 
Guild; the Madison Symphony Orch., 
where he played trombone; and several 
choral groups. He counseled conscientious 
objectors during the Vietnam War. His 
wife, the former Frances Loomis 742, and 
two children survive. 


Herman Burstein, Nov. 6, 1993, in Palm 
Harbor, Fla., at 75. His Oberlin degree 
was an A.M. from the Graduate Sch. of 
Theology; he held a B.S. from Ohio U. 
and a Ph.D. from New York U. in eco- 
nomics. He was professor emeritus at 
Hofstra U. His son survives. 


| 942 Miriam Granger Boreman, Feb. 
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11, 1994, in Newark, N.Y., nine days after 
turning 73. She was the retired treasurer 
of Boreman & Sons, her husband’s West- 
ern Auto store in Sodus, N.Y. She studied 
in the conservatory. Her husband, Lyell, 
survives. 


Marion Roberts Brock, Feb. 4, 1994, in 
Columbia, S.C., at 74. She earned her A.B. 
in French and was a homemaker who 
volunteered for religious, charitable, 
civic, and cultural organizations. Her hus- 
band, Thomas, survives. 


John Robert King, June 12, 1994, in 
Newark, N.J., at 74 of cancer. Professor 
emeritus of music at U. Delaware—where 
he established the instrumental-music pro- 
gram and later cofounded the Contempo- 
rary Music Festival—he conducted, re- 
searched, performed, and taught. On May 
15 he received the university’s Medal of 
Distinction; in 1967 he was granted the 
university's Excellence in Teaching Award. 
Earlier this year he completed a project 
that involved his deciphering the lyrical 
texts of Abraham Cowley, a 17th-century 
composer; the music has been recorded on 
CD by Anthony Rooley and the English 
Consort of Musicke. He was honored in 
1991 by the Moravian Music Foundation 
for preserving and editing musical works 
of 18th-century composers in the 
foundation’s collections. He held a master’s 
degree from Eastman Sch. of Music. Sur- 


viving are his wife, Beryl, four daughters, 
and six grandchildren. 


943 Richard Oscar Blanchard, Mar. 
29, 1994, in Concord, N.H., at 73 after a 
brief illness. He was a retired teacher of 
Latin and English at the Concord Senior 
High School, where he taught 36 years. In 
1985 he was honored as New Hampshire’s 
teacher of the year. He was a WWII vet- 
eran. After retiring he volunteered at the 
Currier Gallery of Art and the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Soc. In addition to run- 
ning his obituary, the Concord Monitor 
published a news story on his death with 
remembrances from his former students, 
including Supreme Court justice David 
Souter, and an editorial that called him an 
“inspiring example” for good teachers. His 
wife, Marby, survives, as do two sons, in- 


cluding Lloyd ’71. 


George Harold Pratt, Jan. 14, 1994, in 
Columbia, Mo., at 86. He was a retired 
minister, farmer, and teacher. He attended 
Oberlin’s Graduate Sch. of Theology, stud- 
ied sociology at Ohio State U. and reli- 
gion at Vanderbilt U., and earned B.A. and 
M.A. degrees at Phillips U. (in Oklahoma). 


His wife, Beth, survives. 


944 Wilma Jean Lathrop, June 14, 
1994, in Berea, Ohio, at 71 of a heart at- 
tack. She was a teacher for 42 years, 28 
with Berea schools’ second- and _ third- 
graders. Having earned her Oberlin A.B. 
in English, she received a master’s degree 
in education from U. Colorado-Boulder. 
She was a member of the Berea Fine Arts 
Assoc., Bach Chorus, Community Chorus, 
and Friends of the Library. She also per- 
formed in several small musical groups. She 
volunteered at Southwest General Hosp. 
Her stepsister and stepbrother survive. 


Elias Frederick Mengel, Jr., May 17, 
1994, in Washington, D.C., at 70. A re- 
tired professor of English at Georgetown 
U., where he taught 33 years, he earned 
his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees at Yale. His 
Oberlin major had been French. His spe- 
cialty was 18th-century British satire, but 
he taught a broad array of courses, includ- 
ing ones on Joseph Conrad, Henry James, 
Moliére, and Proust. He edited Volume II 
of the standard anthology Poems on Affairs 
of State. He leaves a brother. 


1945 Frances Erickson Geiser, 
Mar. 14, 1994, in Ann Arbor at 70. She 
earned an Ed.Mus.B. at Oberlin, an M.M. 
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in vocal-music education at U. Michigan, 
-and an M.S. at Eastern Michigan U. She 
was a retired teacher of mathematics, mu- 
sic, and English for Romulus (Mich.) Com- 
munity Schs. Survivors include three chil- 
dren, two grandchildren, and a stepmother. 


1947 Francis Talmage Cole, Apr. 3, 
1994, in Naperville, Ill., at 68. He was re- 
tired as a physicist for the Fermi National 
Accelerator Laboratory. His Ph.D. was 
from Cornell. Survivors include a sister. 


- 1948 Johanna Withrow Dobson, 
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Apr. 7, 1994, in Columbus, Ohio, at 66. A 


retired lab assistant at Ohio State. U., she 
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earned an A.B. at Oberlin in zoology, an 


__ M.A. at Wellesley Coll., and a B.S. and 
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graduated cum laude and Pi Kappa 


Ph.D. in education at Ohio State. Her hus- 


_ band, Roy, survives. 


| 949 Robert Don Hodgkinson, May 
2, 1994, in Boston at 67 of a heart attack. 
Having earned both Ed.Mus.B. and 
Ed.Mus.M. degrees at Oberlin—where he 


- Lambda—he was a retired music teacher 


_ who taught 36 years in the South Euclid— 
a Lyndhurst (Ohio) Public Schs. In addition 
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to classroom teaching, he gave private 
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lessons and played trombone profession- 
ally. After retirement he continued to per- 
form with the Cleveland-area Blossom Fes- 


_ tival Band, the Suburban Symphony of 
Beachwood (Ohio), and other groups. He 
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is survived by his wife, the former Esther 
Kissane °49; three children, including 


John ’80; and four grandchildren. 


: 4 950 Richard West Cochran, May 
11, 1994, in Cleveland at 67. Entering the 
army in 1945, he served nearly two years. 


: 


He followed his Oberlin bachelor’s de- 


gree in sociology with an M.S.W. at U. 


¢ North Carolina—Chapel Hill and pursued 


_ a 20-year career in social work, retiring 


in 1984 as assistant executive director of 
the Jones Home of Children’s Services. 
For the past 11 years he was a volunteer 
for Episcopal Trinity Cathedral’s Sunday 
lunch ministry, which serves food to 
needy Clevelanders. He accompanied 
Cleveland’s Divinity Lutheran Choir for 
‘Many years. 


Barbara Fry Heise, June 24, 1994, in 
Bloomington, Ind., at 66. She graduated 
Phi Beta Kappa from Oberlin, where she 
majored in psychology, and earned a 
master’s degree in psychology from 
Radcliffe Coll. She performed extensive 
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volunteer work for the Bloomington com- 
munity for organizations that included the 
Hospice Bd., Bd. for the Old Library, 
Bloomington Environment Commission, 
Community Action Program, Volunteers 
in Tutoring Adult Learners, Community 
Kitchen, and her children’s schools. Sur- 
vivors include her husband, George; five 
children; four grandchildren; a brother; 
a niece; four nephews; and a “daugh- 
ter ofvher heart” 


195] W. Michael Blume, Apr. 23, 
1994, in Guerneville, Calif., at 64 of pan- 
creatic cancer. Earning his bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees at Ohio State U. in po- 
litical science and an LL.B. at San Fran- 
cisco Law Sch., he was an attorney for 
32 years specializing in probate practice. 
He worked to preserve the environmental 
and ecological basis of the Guerneville area 
by opposing development. His wife, 
Nichae; two sons; and a brother, Frank 
Blume ’53, survive. 


Jeffrey Taylor Pearson, Mar. 2, 1994, in 
Rincon, P.R., at 64. He was self-employed 
in building-material sales. His A.B. was in 


English. Survivors include his wife, 
Katherine, and a son, Michael ’86. 


953 Joan Meihack Cropper, May 15, 
1993, in Mansfield, Ohio, at 62. She earned 
her A.B. degree in art history and studio 
art. Her husband, Paul, survives. 


958 Frederick “Fritz” Louis 
Lehmann, Apr. 26, 1994, in Vancouver, 
B.C., Canada, at 57 of a brain hemorrhage. 
He was associate professor of history at 
U. British Columbia. He earned his Ph.D. 
at U. Wisconsin. His wife, the former 
Joanna Larson ’57, survives. 


960 John Howell Warner III, Mar. 1, 
1994, at 55. He was director of data pro- 
cessing for L-K Restaurants and Motels. 
His A.B. was in physical education. Survi- 
vors include his wife, Cheryl, and his fa- 
ther, John, Jr. 731. 


| 965 Larry Dean Anderson, June 25, 
1994, in Lorain, Ohio, at 54 of a heart 
attack. Pastor of Christian Temple Dis- 
ciples of Christ in Lorain, he specialized 
in helping people through crises. He had 
recently instituted a telephone crisis pro- 
gram for the Lorain area. He served other 
churches in Ohio before going to the 
Christian Temple, which he served nearly 
20 years. He chaired his denomination’s 


regional assembly for two years. His B.A. 
degree was from Hiram Coll. He earned a 
B.D. at Oberlin’s Graduate Sch. of The- 
ology. Survivors include his wife, Bonnie; 
two daughters; his aunt and foster mother; 
and five sisters. 


1969 Jonathan Sivitz, Apr. 10, 1994, 
in Conway, Mass., of melanoma three days 
before his 47th birthday. His Oberlin A.B. 
degree was in religion; he was a jeweler, 
working in silver and gold. His wife, 
Susan, survives. 


198 | Bruce Alan Brown, Dec. 16, 
1993, in Darlinghurst, New South Wales, 
Australia, at 35. An organist and harpsi- 
chordist, he was a lecturer and teacher for 
the Australian Broadcasting Corp., the 
New South Wales State Conservatorium 
of Music, and the Early Music Assoc. of 
new South Wales. He was a solo recitalist 
in the U.S. and Australia, and performed 
with the San Francisco Symphony Orch., 
the Sydney Symphony Orch., and several 
other smaller groups. He helped found 
Australia’s first orchestra to play 18th-cen- 
tury music in the historical style. Survi- 
vors include his mother, a sister, a niece, 
and a nephew. 


1989 Nancy Jean Robell, Feb. 17, 
1994, in Washington, D.C., at 27 of a brain 
tumor. She earned her B.A. in neuroscience 
and was studying for a master’s degree in 
environmental science at Hood Coll. She 
worked as an environmental scientist for 
Dynamac Corp. in Frederick, Md. Surviv- 
ing are her parents, two brothers, mater- 
nal grandmother, paternal grandparents, 
and a nephew. A memorial tree fund in 
her name has been established at the College. 


1993 Rachel Elaine Morris, July 1, 
1994, in an automobile accident outside 
Madison, Wis., at 23. She worked at the 
Washburn Child Guidance Center in St. 
Paul, Minn., having graduated with a ma- 
jor in psychology and a minor in African- 
American studies. For 10 years she sang 
with the Chicago Children’s Choir, and as 
an Oberlin student she worked in Oberlin’s 
development office for several years. Also 
while an Oberlin student she founded and 
codirected the a cappella singing group In 
A Cherd. She leaves her mother; her fa- 
ther; a sister, Dodie ’91; her stepfather, 
grandparents, three uncles, an aunt, and 
many cousins. Memorial contributions may 
be directed to minority scholarships at 
Oberlin College. 
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The Absentee American 
By CaroLyn DoGGeETT SMITH ’65 
Praeger Publishers, 1991 
A description of the impact of overseas living on 
Americans who spent at least some of their for- 
mative years in countries other than the United 
States, subtitled Repatriates’ Perspectives on 
America and Its Place in the Contemporary World. 
Writer and editorial consultant Carolyn D. Smith 
grew up ina United States Foreign Service family. 


Ethnomusicology and 
Modern Music History 
EDITED BY STEPHEN BLUM ’64, 
Puitip V. BOHLMAN, AND Dante, M. NEUMAN 
University of Illinois Press, 1991 
An exploration of the ways in which 
ethnomusicologists contribute to the investiga- 
tion of music history, examining questions of his- 
tory and historical consciousness through spe- 
cific musical events. Stephen Blum is professor 
of music at the Graduate Center of the City 
University of New York. Philip V. Bohlman is 
assistant professor of music at the University of 
Chicago. Daniel M. Neuman is director of the 
school of music at the University of Washington. 


Many Ramayanas: The Diversity of a 
Narrative Tradition in South Asia 
EDITED BY PAULA RICHMAN 774 
University of California Press, 1991 
An examination by scholars of South Asian lit- 
erature, religion, and anthropology of the influ- 
ence in Indian culture of various tellings of the 
Rama story, India’s best-loved tale. Paula 
Richman is associate professor of religion at 


Oberlin College. 


Days of Honey, Days of Onion 
By MicHaEL GorkIN 64 
Beacon Press, 1991 
A Jewish American’s account of his 21 months in 
the early 1980s with a Palestinian family in Israel. 
Michael Gorkin is a clinical psychologist and a 
former journalist who lives in Hartsdale, New York. 


The Hubbards of Sivas: 

A Chronicle of Love and Faith 
CompiLep By Epwin W. MartIN 739 
Fithian Press, 1991 
Memoirs of the author’s grandparents-in-law, 
written during their mission in Sivas, central Tur- 
key in the 1870s through the 1890s. The late 
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Edwin W. Martin, born to missionary parents in 
Madura, India, was a career United States For- 
eign Service officer and scholar of Asian studies. 
He died in 1991. 


Alfred Stieglitz: Photographer and 
Avatar of Modernism, 1880-1913 
By GERALDINE KIEFER 775 
Garland Publishing, 1991 
The early career of one of the major figures of 
modern art; 128 illustrations. An architectural 
writing consultant, Geraldine Kiefer teaches at 
Kent State University. She is working on a sec- 


ond volume about Stieglitz. 


The Cry for Myth 
By RoLLo May 730 
WW. Norton & Co., 1991 
An explication of the author’s belief that “con- 
temporary therapy is almost entirely concerned, 
when all is surveyed, with the problems of the 
individual’s search for myths.” Psychoanalyst 
Rollo May, who holds the American Psychological 
Society’s Gold Medal, lives in Tiburon, California. 


Shorelines 
By SuZANNE FREEDMAN ROSENBLATT ’59 
Open Meeting Books and 
Gallery of Wisconsin Art, 1991 
Words integrated with pen-and-ink drawings that 
depict life at the water’s edge and beyond. Poet and 
artist Suzanne Rosenblatt lives in Milwaukee. 


Read My Lips: No New Pets 
By Linpa Baitey GRoTKE SALISBURY 764 
ILLUSTRATED BY CHRISTOPHER GROTKE ’86 
Tabby House Books, 1990 
Humorous stories about middle-age courtship 
and marriage, dieting, and clutter. Linda 
Salisbury works in public relations, writes a 


weekly humor column, and plays cello with the 
Charlotte (Florida) Symphony Orchestra. Chris- 
topher Grotke, her son, is director of the anima- 
tion laboratory of the Capital Children’s Mu- 


seum. 


Safe Food: Eating Wisely 
in a Risky World 
By Micnaet F. Jacosson, Lisa Y. Lerrerts ’81, 
AND ANNE WITTE GARLAND 
Living Planet Press, 1991 
Information from the staff members of the Cen- 
ter for Science in the Public Interest about the 
risks worth—and not worth—worrying about, 
advice for buying and preparing healthier food, 
and resources for taking political action. Lisa 
Lefferts now does freelance writing and environ- 
mental-health consulting in Hyattsville, Maryland. 


Visions of Infamy 
By WituiaM H. Honan ’52 
St. Martin’s Press, 1991 
A biography—subtitled The Untold Story of How 
Journalist Hector C. Bywater Devised the Plans that 
Led to Pearl Harbor—of a British naval correspon- 
dent for the New York Times and the Baltimore 
Sun, set against the stage of forces that led to 
World War II. William Honan is chief cultural 
correspondent of the New York Times. 


A Directory of European 
Environmental Organizations, 
Second Edition 
By Mirertie Deziron AND LeiGH M. Battey 62 
Blackwell Publishers, 1993 
An information source of major governmental, 
nongovernmental, public, and private organiza- 
tions that influence environmental policy in Eu- 
rope—including the Environmental Ministries of 
the European Free Trade Association. Leigh 
Bailey is senior vice-president of the public- 
relations firm Hill and Knowlton, in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Writer Mireille Deziron lives near 

Louvain, Belgium. 


Cherokee Woman: 
A Cry in the Wilderness 
By Etsa LEopoLp Waters ’28 
Wilderness Adventure Books, 1992 

A historical novel about the U.S. government’s 
removal of the Cherokee people from their land 
and homes in the Southeast. Writer Elsa Waters 
lives in Lakewood, Ohio. 


The Campus as a Work of Art 
By THomas A. GaiNEs 
Praeger Publishers, 1991 
An examination of over a hundred U.S. univer- 
sity and college campuses, looking at the total 
physical world of the campus as a bona fide art 
form and naming Oberlin one of the top 50 cam- 
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puses in artistic appeal. Writer Thomas Gaines 
trai ed in architecture and is the former head of 
a design and construction company. 


AND THE FUTURE 
OF THE EARTH 


Alan Durning 


How Much Is Enough? 
The Consumer Society and the 
Global Environment 
By ALaNn THEIN DurNING ’85, 
, WW. Norton ¢ Co., 1992 
\n argument—part of the Worldwatch Institute’s 
Environmental Alert Series—for turning away 
rom consumerism and toward nonmaterial 
sources of fulfillment that bring happiness: fam- 
ily and social relationships, meaningful work, and 
leisure. Alan Thein Durning is a senior re- 
searcher at the Worldwatch Institute, where he 
writes on global environmental issues. 


Robert M. Hutchins: 
Portrait of an Educator 
By Mary ANN DzuBACK 
r University of Chicago Press, 1991 
\ critical biography of Robert Maynard 
Hutchins ’19, the controversial president of the 
University of Chicago from 1929 to 1951. Mary 
_ Ann Dzuback is assistant professor of education 
___ at Washington University in St. Louis. 


. 


Quilts in Community: 
Ohio’s Traditions 
By Ricky KoHN CLaArK 754, GEORGE KNEPPER, 
AND ELLICE RONSHEIM 
Eprrep sy Ricky KOHN CLARK 
Rutledge Hill Press, 1991 
A social history of Ohio, America’s one-time 
western frontier, as reflected in the quiltmaking 
traditions of its settlers. Ricky Kohn Clark, an 
affiliate scholar at Oberlin, is a founding mem- 
ber of the Ohio Quilt Research Project and a 
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board member of the American Quilt Study 
Group. George Knepper is Distinguished Pro- 
fessor of History at the University of Akron. 
Ellice Ronsheim is collections manager and tex- 
tile curator at the Ohio Historical Society. 


The Limits of Influence: 
Psychokinesis and the 
Philosophy of Science 
By STEPHEN E. BRAUDE ’67 

Routledge, Chapman & Hall, 1991 
An argument for the value of nonexperimental 
evidence of paranormal phenomena to psychol- 
ogy, the philosophy of science, and the philoso- 
phy of the mind. Stephen Braude is a professor of 
philosophy at the University of Maryland. 


First Person Plural: 
Multiple Personality 
and the Philosophy of Mind 
By STEPHEN E. BRAUDE 67 
Routledge, Chapman & Hall, 1991 

The first full-length philosophical examination of 
multiple personality, an argument that alternate 
personalities are genuine divisions of the self, pre- 
supposing a deep form of mental unity. Stephen 
Braude is a professor of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 


Showplace of America: 
Cleveland’s Euclid Avenue, 
1850-1910 
By JAN CIGLIANO ’78 
Kent State University Press, 1991 
The first scholarly study of the rise and fall of 
Cleveland’s Millionaires’ Row, which the 1893 
Baedeker’s travel guide called “one of the most 
beautiful residence-streets in America.” A Wash- 
ington, D.C., free-lance writer, Jan Cigliano has 
a master’s degree in urban planning and has 

worked as an architectural historian. 


The Costumemaker’s Art: 
Cloaks of Fantasy, 
Masks of Revelation 
EpirEeD By THOM BosweELL ’72 
Lark Books, 1992 
A documentation and celebration of the art of 
costumemaking, showing a variety of time-hon- 
ored and contemporary designs, with artists’ 
statements and more than 250 color plates. Thom 
Boswell is an artist and designer with Altamont 
Press and associate editor of Chrysalis Quarterly. 


A Scientist’s Voice in 
American Culture: Simon Newcomb 
and the Rhetoric of Scientific Method 

By Atpert E. Moyer ’67 
University of California Press, 1992 
A biography of the late-19th-century mathemati- 
cal astronomer who saw the scientific method as 


a potential guide for all disciplines and a basis 
for all practical action. Albert Moyer is associate 
professor of history at Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute and State University and adjunct mem- 
ber of the university’s Center for the Study of 
Science in Society. 


Tales of Gletha, the Goatlady 

By RoGer L. RospBENNOLT ’63 
Forest of Peace Books, 1991 
A collection of stories that deal, says the author, 
“with healing the hurting child in all of us—with 
finding places of refuge with unexpected people 
in unexpected places.” A Congregational minis- 
ter and storyteller, Roger Robbennolt tours the 
country performing. 
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‘Wives of French 


Prisoners of War, 1940-1945 


We Will Wait: Wives of 

French Prisoners of War, 1940-1945 
By SaRaH FISHMAN ’79 
Yale University Press, 1991 
An exploration of French society under the Vichy 
regime and of World War II’s effect on the roles 
and status of French women. Sarah Fishman is 
an associate professor of history at the Univer- 
sity of Houston. 


Genetics and Conservation 
of Rare Plants 
Epirep By Donan A. Fak ’72 
AND Kent E. Hotsincer 
Oxford University Press, 1991 
A guide for plant conservationists that summa- 
rizes current knowledge of the genetics and 
population biology of rare plants and integrates 
that knowledge with practical conservation rec- 
ommendations. Donald Falk, former executive 
director of the Center for Plant Conservation, is 
the executive director of the Missouri Botanical 
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Gardens. Kent Holsinger is assistant professor 
of biology in the Department of Ecology and 
Evolutionary Biology, University of Conecticut. 


wom Orchids. 


The Darmstadt Orchids 
By Stuart FRIEBERT 
BkMk Press, 

University of Missouri-Kansas City, 1992 
A collection of poetry by the director of Oberlin’s 
Creative Writing Program. Stuart Friebert is 
professor of creative writing and coeditor of Field 
magazine and of the Field Translation Series. He 
has published nine books of poems in English 
and German, six volumes of translations, and four 
textbooks as well as numerous articles, two prose 
memoirs, and dozens of reviews and essays. 


American Originals: 
The Private Worlds of 
Some Singular Men and Women 
By GEorrReY C. Warp ’62 
HarperCollins, 1991 

An exploration of more than 40 Americans (among 
them Abraham Lincoln, Josephine Baker, Roy 
Cohn, and Shirley Temple) who have affected the 
course of history—for better or worse. Author 
Geoffrey C. Ward was principal writer for the PBS 
series “The Civil War,” and his books include Be- 
fore the Trumpet: Young Franklin. 


Birds of Prey: 
Natural History and Conservation 
of North American Raptors 
By NoeL AND HELEN FESSENDEN SNYDER 64 
Voyageur Press, 1991 

An introduction for laypeople to the biology and 
conservation of North America’s 34 species of di- 
urnal raptors—hawks, harriers, kites, falcons, 


eagles, caracaras, ospreys, condors, and vultures. 
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An ornithologist, Helen Snyder contributed pho- 
tographs as well as text to the volume, as did her 


husband, Noel. 


Narrative and Storytelling: 
Implications for 
Understanding Moral Development 
EprTrep By Mark B. ‘TApPaN 79 
AND MarTIN J. PACKER 
Jossey-Bass, 1991 
New interdisciplinary approaches to the study of 
moral development that share a focus on narra- 
tive as a central aspect of human existence. Mark 
‘Tappan is assistant professor and cochair of the 
Program in Education and Human Development 
at Colby College. Martin Packer is assistant pro- 
fessor in the University of Michigan School of 

Education. 


Excursions in Calculus: 
An Interplay of the 
Continuous and the Discrete 
By Ropert M. YOUNG ’65 
Mathematical Association of America, 1992 

An exploration, from within the context of el- 
ementary calculus, of the two main currents of 
mathematics—the continuous and the discrete. 
Robert M. Young is a professor of mathematics at 
Oberlin College. 


The Drummer’s Path: 
Moving the Spirit with Ritual and 
Traditional Drumming 
By SULE GREG WILSON ’79 
Destiny Books, 1992 
An introduction to African drumming that pro- 
vides a guide to invocation for all musicians and 
dancers and explains the principles and powers of 
traditional African rhythms. Sule Greg Wilson is 
a drummer, dancer, folklorist, and researcher. 


Issues in 
Reproductive Technology I: 
An Anthology 
EDITED BY HELEN BEQUAERT Houmgs ’51 
Garland Publishing, 1992 
A discussion of issues brought about by new tech- 
nologies in reproductive medicine, with major 
sections on abortion, contraception, cryo-pres- 
ervation of gametes and embryos, psychosocial 
issues raised by in vitro fertilization, and surro- 
gate motherhood. Helen Bequaert Holmes is 
coeditor of several anthologies, including The 
Custom-Made Child? Women-Centered Perspectives. 


Generous Lives: 
American Catholic Women Today 
By JANE REDMONT ’72 
William Morrow and Co., 1992 
An exploration of why women remain Catholic 
despite being forbidden to celebrate the sacra- 


ments or share in the church’s decision making; 
based on interviews with more than 100 women 
who belong to the Catholic church. Jane 
Redmont, a Catholic by choice, holds a Master’s 
of Divinity degree from Harvard University. 


Hard Rain: A Dylan Commentary 
By Tim MIKEsELL RILEy 83 
Knopf, 1992 

A critical examination of the thorniest of mod- 
ern musicians, exploring how Bob Dylan differs 
from those who influenced him. The author of 
The Beatles: Tell Me Why and Madonna Illustrated, 
Tim Riley is editor of the popular-arts newsletter 
Millenium Pop. 


FEMINIST 
PERSPECTIVES 


SUAS BAS BS Baa 
HELEN BEQUAERT HOLMES 
LAURA M. PURDY 


AN D 


Feminist Perspectives 
In Medical Ethics 
EpITED BY HELEN BEQUAERT HOLMEs ’51 
AND Laura M. Purby 
Indiana University Press, 1992 
A disclosure of inconsistencies in traditional ar- 
guments in biomedical ethics and an argument for 
the importance of hitherto ignored factors in de- 
cision making. Helen Bequaert Holmes is coedi- 
tor of several anthologies, including Birth Control 
and Controlling Birth: Women-Centered Perspectives. 
Laura Purdy is associate professor of philosophy 


at Wells College. 


Rainbow Like an Emerald: 
Stained Glass in Lorraine 
in the Thirteenth 
and Early Fourteenth Centuries 
By Merepiru Parsons LILLicu *53 
Penn State Press, 1991 
The first serious analysis of the windows of 
Lorraine, which, while French in inspiration, 
have distinctive and strong regional characteris- 
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tics that developed in conjunction with the typi- 
cal Gothic architecture of the province. Meredith 
arsons Lillich is a professor of art history at 
Syracuse University. 


A Brief History of Camouflage 
. By THAISA FRANK 64 

. Black Sparrow Press, 1992 

A collection of 34 stories by a two-time PEN- 
award recipient whose work has been described 
as modern fairy tales, some menacingly 
Kafkaesque, but all leaving a “haunting resonance.” 
‘Thaisa Frank is a part-time psychotherapist. 


The Restoration of Dialogue: 
Readings in the 
Philosophy of Clinical Psychology 
EDITED BY RONALD B. MILLER ’70 

American Psychological Association, 1992 
interdisciplinary anthology that presents the 
philosophical foundation of controversies in 
clinical psychology, thus integrating the two dis- 
ciplines. Ronald Miller is associate professor of 
chology at St. Michael’s College. 


Great Power Diplomacy: 1814-1914 
By NorMan RIcH 42 
MacGraw-Hill, 1992 

The only book available in English that presents 
the international relations of the times in a global 
perspective. Norman Rich is emeritus professor 
of history at Brown University. 


Religion and Ethical Issues: 

Position Guides for Decision Making 

By Vicror OBENHAUS 725 
Exploration Press, 1991 

An exploration of various issues and topics that 
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draw on resources from the Judeo-Christian 
tradition, designed to provoke discussion and invite 
readers to formulate their own opinions. The late 
Victor Obenhaus was professor emeritus of Chris- 
tian ethics at the Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Great Thinkers of the Western World 

EpITeD By IAN P. McGreat ’40 
Harper Collins, 1992 
Articles on 116 of the Western world’s greatest 
thinkers include basic biographical information, 
summaries of the thinkers’ theories, and explana- 
tory critiques. Ian P. McGreal is professor of phi- 
losophy emeritus at California State University, 
Sacramento. 


Brilliant Kids 
By JONATHAN HOLDEN ’63 
University of Utah Press, 1992 

A novel set in the 1950s in which the antihero is 
Tom Jenkins, a bridge bum with a mathematical 
mind that allows him to master the game of 
bridge but not life. Jonathan Holden is Univer- 
sity Distinguished Professor and poet-in-resi- 
dence at Kansas State University. 
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Meditations for New Mothers 


By Beto Witson SaaveprRA 84 
Workman Publishing, 1992 
Thoughts to refresh, reassure, and remind new 
mothers of the saving grace that they are not 
alone. Writer Beth Wilson Saavedra lives in 
Menlo Park, California. 


Screening the Text: Intertextuality 
in New Wave French Cinema 
By T. JEFFERSON KLINE ’64 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1992 
An argument for New Wave cinema’s stance be- 


ing far more complex and problematic than crit- 
ics usually acknowledge, and an exploration of 
the New Wave's obsession with the tradition it 
claimed to reject. Jeff Kline is professor of French 
at Boston University. 


Emergence of Technopolis: 
Knowledge-Intensive Technologies 
and Regional Development 
By Rosert PREER ’70 
Praeger Publishers, 1992 
A study of policies designed to promote high- 
technology-based regional development. Robert 
Preer is a journalist who has been director of the 
Special Committee on Long-Range Policy Plan- 

ning of the Massachusetts State Senate. 


The Tyranny of the Detail: 
Contemporary Art 
in an Urban Setting 
By James Beck ’52 
Willis, Locker & Owens, 1992 

A comprehensive treatise of the ways Americans’ 
perception of their social and visual environments 
has manipulated how American art has been 
made and viewed over the last 30 years. James 
Beck is a professor of art history at Columbia 
University. 


Fear of Diversity: 
The Birth of Political Science 
in Ancient Greek Thought 

By ARLENE W. SaxONHOUSE ’59 

University of Chicago Press, 1992 
A contention that political science originated in 
the everyday world of ancient Greek life, 
thought, and culture, which played down differ- 
ences in gender, sexuality, and family. Arlene 
Saxonhouse is chair of the Department of Po- 
litical Science at the University of Michigan. 


The ’60s Experience: Hard Lessons 
about Modern America 
By Epwarp P. MorGan ’68 

Temple University Press, 1991 
An account of the events and attitudes that shaped 
the 1960s and continue to influence society, re- 
sponding to those who dismiss the ’60s as an era 
of self-indulgence, and countering those who 
sentimentalize the decade. Ted Morgan is a 
professor of government at Lehigh University. 


£RECYCLED® 


ALL publications produced by the Oberlin College 


Office of Communications are printed on 
recycled paper composed of postconsumer waste 
(minimum: 10 percent). They are recyclable at 
many recycling centers. Please urge your center 
to find markets for used magazines, catalogs, and 


brochures. 
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1) Oberlin College Seal T-Shirt: 
Red with gold imprint; 100% 
cotton; S, M, L, XL $9.95, XXL 
$11.95. Also available in 50% 
cotton/50% polyester sweatshirt; 
S, M, L, XL: $21.95, 

XXL $24.95. 


2) Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music T-Shirt: Available in 
white with black and maroon 
imprint or navy with maroon and 
white imprint; 100% cotton; S, M, 
L, XL 11.95, XXL $13.95. Also 
available in 50% cotton/50% 
polyester sweatshirt; S, M, L, XL 
$23.95, XXL $26.95. 


3) Oberlin, Ohio T-Shirt: 

Ash with navy and metallic gold 
imprint; 99% cotton; S, M, L, XL 
$13.95, XXL $15.95. 


4) Arched Oberlin T-Shirt: 
Available in hunter green or navy 
with white imprint. Also available 
in ash, red or white with navy 
imprint; 100% Cotton; S, M, L, 
XL $9.95, XXL $11.95. 
Sweatshirt: 50% Cotton/50% 
Polyester; S, M, L, XL $21.95, 
XXL $24.95. 

(Not available in white.) 


5) Champion Reverse Weave 
Sweatshirt: Ash with gold and 
red imprint; 89% cotton/11% 
polyester and rayon; S, M, L, XL 
$39.95, XXL $42.95. Also 
available in a hooded sweatshirt; 


S, M, L, XL $54.95, XXL $57.95. 


6) Soffe Crossweave Sweatshirt: 
Ash with navy imprint; 

95% cotton/5% polyester; 
S,M,L, XL $32.95, 

XXL $35.95. 


7) Oberlin Baseball Shirt: 
Ash with royal imprint; 100% 
cotton; M, L, XL $20.95, 
XXL $23.95, 


THE CO-G 
BOOKSTORE 


1-216-774-3741] or 1-800-860-374] 
1-216-775-0063 


dink One Person: Cau Change the World? 


Se Do We, 
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A) Oberlin College’s award- 
winning “Change the World” 
Poster: 22" x 34" $4.00 


B) Peters Hall Glassware: $4.95 
“ach: 11 oz, White Coffee Mug; 

14 07, Highball; 12 oz. Tumbler. 
berlin, Oberlin, Oberlin Mug: 

Black, Green, Navy or Maroon 
ith Ivory Imprint $3.95: 


) Car Decals; College Seal w/ 
berlin 69; College Seal .59. 


Fragments Recalled 
at Eighty: The Art 

Memoirs of Ellen H. 
Johnson, edited and 


FRAGMENTS 


RECALLED AT EIGHTY 


Athena Tacha. The 
witty memoirs of the 
famed Oberlin 
professor recount her 
long and fascinating 
life, including 

reminiscences of her 
EE friendships with Claes 
Oldenburg, Alice B. Toklas, and other greats. 
Gallerie, 1993. $12.95 
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with an introduction by 


| Massacre in Shansi, 
| by Nat Brandt. 
Brandt, author of The 
Town that Started the 
Civil War, turns his 
pen to the history of 
Oberlin College 
missionary fervor, 
the Boxer Rebellion, 
the Memorial Arch 
ae on Tappan Square, 

, and the story behind 

| the recent contoversy 
about the Memorial Arch. Syracuse University 
Press, 1994. $29.95. 
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LETTERS 

(continued from page 4) 

collegiate level, but the College’s program 
has failed. I have no new and startling ideas 
to offer, but I’m sure athletics provides 
experiences that can benefit mind and body 
for many years—good exercise, camarade- 
rie, handling of keen competition, and 
striving for improvement among them. 
However, the athletic program must get 
reasonably competitive results, otherwise 
the program will not serve its purpose. 
When teams lose nearly every match or 
game year after year, negativism sets in 
and militates against recruiting new team 
members. Oberlin College’s teams, except 
for tennis, are ridiculed by other colleges. 
Great facilities—abysmal competitive 
records. 

A renaissance of athletics must take 
place. Good teams produce good feelings 
on campus, pride in the College, and bet- 
ter results in the admissions and fund-rais- 
ing offices. Brazil’s economy is predicted 
to leap forward due to its soccer team win- 
ning this summer’s World-Cup competi- 
tion. If Oberlin wins with reasonable 
frequency, I predict the College will come 
out of its doldrums. 

PAUL F. NORTON ’38 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


Never Too Busy to Give 
v 

During the past year I received many let- 
ters from Oberlin’s Office of Development 
and Alumni Affairs asking for a contribu- 
tion. Since my graduation I have always 
managed to contribute a modest amount, 
so I put the letter aside knowing I would 
get around to responding sometime. My 
intentions were good; I was just so busy! 
Busy with a new job, new house, new baby. 
Time passed and I heard from the devel- 
opment office again, and again, and again. 
And again, I was too busy. 

Too busy? Was Steve Mayer ever too 
busy for me? Was M.J. Culhane ever too 
busy for me? Tom Mulligan? Patrice 
Milkovich? Or any of the other many 
people who made Oberlin such a worth- 
while experience for me? Of course they 
weren't too busy for me. It was these 
thoughts that prompted me, finally, to 
make my donation. 

I have made a promise to myself and 
Oberlin that next year I will respond with 
my contribution the day I receive my first 
letter from the development office. I chal- 
lenge all alumni with good intentions like 
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mine to do the same and save Oberlin all 
that extra postage. 

ELLEN MOLOTSKY-CARPENTER ’87 

St. Joseph, Minnesota 


VISTA Revisited 


Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA) 
is trying to contact former VISTA volun- 
teers for participation in events marking 
the program’s 30th anniversary and its new 
role as a pillar of President Clinton’s ser- 
vice program, AmeriCorps. Currently 
about 3700 volunteers serve more than 800 
VISTA projects in low-income communi- 
ties across the country. 

VISTA wishes to invite the 100,000 
Americans who served in the program since 
its inception in 1965 to get involved in 
local, regional, and national events com- 
memorating three decades of VISTA ser- 
Vice; mandmeit Nopesmtomottcr etic 
opportunities to get involved in current 
service projects and to support volunteer- 
recruitment efforts. Unfortunately, VISTA 
does not have current addresses for many 
of its alumni. 

If you know people who served in 
VISTA, please pass the word that the pro- 
gram needs their skills and energy once 
again. Former VISTA volunteers are urged 
to write to: VISTA, Washington, D.C., 
20525, or call: (800) 424-8867. 

STEPHEN J. ANDERSON ’79 
Loysville, Pennsylvania 


P.S. My experience as a VISTA volunteer 
in Boston was instrumental in grounding 
my education. After Oberlin I completed 
an MIT master’s degree based on my work 
with welfare programs in Massachusetts, 
and went on to publish a comparative 
Ph.D. study entitled Welfare Policy and Poli- 
tics in fapan: Beyond the Developmental State. 
VISTA provided experience and support 
that led me to question simple notions 
about American competitiveness and to 
search for creative means that will allow 
our country to support and nurture its hu- 
man resources. 


Eulogy for a Friend 


The loss of Norris Hopkins ’79 on April 
8, 1991, of complications from AIDS 
touched me deeply and profoundly in 
ways I had not expected. He died a cou- 
rageous death, at least from my long- 
distance perspective. 


Norris and I were frequent classmates 
in government and sociology classes and 
worked together occasionally on environ- 
mental and other issues at Oberlin, par- 
ticularly while I was editor of Alternatives 
magazine and Norris an occasional 
writer. We renewed and strengthened 
our friendship after meeting again at 
Oberlin during our 10th reunion. Norris 
was having a visibly tough time, dealing 
with underemployment and, unbe- 
knownst to me, the first effects of AIDS. 

We talked and wrote every six or eight 
weeks during the two years prior to his 
death, and during that period I finally 
understood the breadth of his thought, 
curiosity, and intellectual challenge and 
his quest for justice, joy, and healing for 
those around him. Norris was a thinker; 
a seeker; a musician and music lover; a 
man wiser than his years would have sug- 
gested; and a friend to those in need. 

His courage and strength, expressed 
to me as I struggled with job loss, my 
personal life, and confusion of direction 
in every area, was amazing, inspiring, and 
life-giving—all the more so because the 
surface of our lives was so different. Af- 
rican-American, gay, and Jewish, Norris 
grew in the shadow of the steel mills in 
Gary, Indiana. White, Unitarian-Univer- 
salist, and straight, I grew up in the foot- 
hills and river valleys of the White 
Mountains in rural New Hampshire. I 
don’t know much about Norris’s life in 
Gary before Oberlin and Chicago after 
Oberlin except that he adored his par- 
ents—he spoke lovingly of them often, 
admiring their strength and love—and 
was cared for by them at the end as his 
strength was torn away. His friends from 
Gary report that he was active in many 
community activities, speaking out pub- 
licly and strongly about the scourge of 
AIDS, the challenge of living with it, and 
the need for prevention and a cure. A 
life-long denizen of the Gary Public Li- 
brary, he is still spoken of warmly and 
admiringly by its staff. 

Despite our differences we shared 
many characteristics, among them a 
proud blue-collar background. Norris’s 
father worked in a Gary steel mill for 41 
years, and I believe Norris was the first 
of his family to attend and graduate from 
college. I grew up working for my 
father’s small construction business, and 
I did time in the factories and mills of 
the Merrimack Valley and, during my 
Oberlin years, Lorain and Elyria. Norris 
and I shared a recognition of diversity 
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and a struggle to deal, love, and live with 
it. What brought us together, however, 
was a passion for politics, social justice, 
and environmental protection, and a love 
for music and writing. Norris always 
added a thoughtfulness, a gentle nature, 
and a love for humanity I still strive to 
achieve. 

All this and more he shared with me 
as we corresponded between 1989 and 
1991, as he helped me rebuild my life 
and listen to his ebb away. It was one of 
the biggest disappointments of my life 
to hear he had died before he received 
my last letter and phone call filled with 
the good news of my new job and the 
upswing in my relationship with Nancy 
Parent ’80. Norris played a larger part 
in all of that than he probably knew at 
the time. Norris “Nate” Hopkins, 1957- 
1992. Friend, you are missed. 

PETE LAVIGNE ’79 
Portland, Oregon 


Learning, Labor, & Laughter 


Some years ago an Oberlin faculty mem- 
ber spoke in a Senior Assembly. “Learn- 


ing, Labor and Laughter” was his text. 
He proposed a modest amendment to the 
College motto; the addition of the third 
L-word. Would that his humor were 
evinced today at our alma mater. It seems 
sometimes that Oberlin will implode 
from an excess of PC pomposity; that 
the angry spirit of Spiro (Agnew), turned 
perversely leftward, runs rampant on the 
campus; that debate at Oberlin frequently 
becomes infected with rancor and queru- 
lousness. In short, it seems not to reflect 
a decent, liberal social consciousness. 
There is another way. William Perry, 
classicist and director of the Harvard 
Bureau of Study Counsel, has noted, “At 
the highest stage of ethical and intellec- 
tual development, one may be whole- 
hearted while remaining open-minded.” 
And, I would add, good humored. 

The sharpest, witty critique of politi- 
cal correctness I have seen was written 
by a student cartoonist of the Brown 
Daily Herald. The Brown University 
Mediation Project offers individuals and 
groups in conflict an opportunity to be 
heard and to listen to one another. Might 
not the healing desired by some in the 
Oberlin community begin with a com- 


mitment to include humor and listening 
in discourse? 

Oberlin is not the center of the uni- 
verse; it is only one of a thousand points 
of light. Try it, Obies, lighten up; take a 
deep breath, screw up your courage— 
and dare to listen and laugh. 

THOMAS F. BECHTEL ’59 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Union Woes Sadden 


v 
I was sorry to hear via The Nation maga- 
zine that the union members who give 
service to the College community appar- 
ently are not courteously treated. In my 
year, three classmates were daughters of 
union leaders. 
MARY MACGREGOR MALICH ’40 
Pleasant Hills, California 


Terms Offend 


v 
I noted on the back cover of the Winter/ 
Spring 1994 OAM, under “Coming Soon: 
An Alumni Event Near You,” a “Black 
Alumni Reunion.” I find this offensive. 


KENDAL AT OBERLIN’S FIRST ANNIVERSARY 


ALUMNI RESIDENTS SHARE WHAT THEY LOVE Most... 


“Kendal people, I was sure, would be bright and lively. And 
they are. What I have discovered also is that these wonderful 
people have built a community of extraordinary friendliness, 


helpfulness, warmth, and caring. We find it all around.” 
—Janet Hutchison 38 


“Never mind chronological age, every resident here is young, 
active, and interesting, and every member of the staff is 
cheerful, friendly, and alert. Coming to Kendal is the 
smartest thing we have done since we married in 1976.” 


“.. . finding dear old friends and discovering treasured new 
friends—all of diamond quality. This is the way I truly feel, 
but its expression may have a corny note.” 


—Bun Gladieux ’30 


“".. the quality of the people. Both residents and staff are 


— Emiko and Ben Custer 31 


friendly and helpful. Dinner conversations are lively, shared 
life experiences varied and fascinating. Attitudes are positive 
and good-humored. This is a real community, just as I'd 
hoped when I made my decision to come.” 


—Ftta Ruth Weigl 42 


Kendal at Oberlin * 600 Kendal Drive * Oberlin, Ohio 44074 ¢ 1-800-548-9469 


A Not-for-Profit Continuing Care Retirement Community Reflecting Quaker Values 
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Whenever I substitute the word white 
for the word black and it sounds discrimi- 
natory, I feel uneasy. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., had a dream of a color-blind 
America, a concept to which I wholly 
subscribe. But you cannot have affirma- 
tive action or a black caucus if you are 
truly color blind. 

I particularly find the terms b/ack and 
white divisive when applied to Negroes 
and Caucasians. I am not white, nor have 
I ever seen a black person. If I fail to 
remove all of the shaving cream from 
my face, my family will immediately tell 
me that my face is dirty. This would not 
be obvious if my skin were indeed white. 
We are all shades of tan, some lighter 
than others. The words black and white 
represent two extremes, and are not con- 
ducive to harmony. 

It is true that any group of people 
has a right to be exclusive, but what a 
person has a legal right to do and what 
is conducive to unity and harmony and 
in the best interest of all, are not neces- 
sarily the same. 

ALBERT W. SAVAGE ’48 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


Tappan Rectangle? 
v 

Since I have been unable to persuade you 
that the squared-off Memorial Arch is 
not an arch, it may be useless to point 
out that Tappan Square is not a square. 
As first laid out in 1833 and as it re- 
mains, it is a rectangle, 220 yards along 
College and Lorain streets and 330 along 
Main and Professor streets. 

Calling it “the campus” 50 and more 
years ago avoided this misnomer, although 
of course the college had spilled out of it 
long before. As one whose first name 
comes down third-hand from an unrelated 
and non-Oberlin abolitionist, I appreciate 
the honor accorded my fourth cousins, four 
generations removed, the philanthropic 
‘Tappan brothers. A spade, all the same, is 
not a square shovel. 

How about, in that often-invoked New 
England tradition, the Common or the 
Green (both of which I trust it still is)? 

ROWLAND TAPPAN BERTHOFF ’42 

St. Louis, Missouri 


Shansi Eligibility Extended 
v 

The Oberlin Shansi Memorial Associa- 

tion has extended its representative- 
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eligibility criteria to include members of 
the previous three graduating classes. 
Members of the classes of 1995, 1994, 
1993, and 1992, regardless of their aca- 
demic majors, are eligible to apply for the 
two-year Shansi fellowships commencing 
in fall 1995. The deadline for application 
is 4:30 p.m. Monday, October 24, 1994. 
The Oberlin) Shansi Memorial 
Association’s purpose is to promote un- 
derstanding and communication between 
Asians and Americans through individual- 
and group-educational programs and com- 
munity projects. These endeavors help par- 
ticipants make constructive and useful 
contributions to Asian and American in- 


stitutions, programs, and communities. 
The Shansi Association seeks candidates 
who have an interest in intercultural com- 
munication and teaching. Shansi represen- 
tatives generally teach English at 
institutions affiliated with the Shansi asso- 
ciation. The association has affiliations 
with universities in India, Indonesia, Ja- 
pan, and the People’s Republic of China. 
For specific information and applica- 
tions call or write: Oberlin Shansi Memo- 
rial Association, 208 Wilder Hall, 135 
W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074- 
1081. (216) 775-8605. 
DEBBIE JENKINS 
Oberlin Shansi Memorial Association 


Alumni Tours 1995-96 


VIETNAM e January 7-23, 1995 
We'll begin our trip with three nights in Bangkok, including a visit to 
Ayutthaya, the ancient capital of Siam. Then we fly to Hanoi, and, 
following a cruise on the Halong Bay, we’ll visit Hué, Vietnam’s 
intellectual, cultural, and religious center; Danang; and the ancient 
town of Hoi An. Finally we’ll travel south to Ho Chi Minh City 
(Saigon) and the Mekong Delta. An optional excursion to Cambodia 
and its spectacular temple, Angkor Wat, will be held January 22-27. 
Escorted by Clayton Koppes, professor of history. Contact the Alumni 
Association for a brochure. 


ART TREASURES OF ITALY e June 18—July 5, 1995 
Escorted by Anne Moore, director of the Allen Memorial Art Musuem. 


BRAZIL ¢ August 1995 


Escorted by Bill Norris, professor of sociology. 


GREECE e October 1995 


Escorted by James Helm, professor of classics. 


THE MUSIC AND ART OF RUSSIA 
December 1995—January 1996 
Ten-day tour of Moscow and St. Petersburg 
Escorted by Karen Wolff, dean of the conservatory. 


HOLLAND-BELGIUM ° Spring 1996 


TANZANIA SAFARI 


e Summer 1996 


AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND « Fall 1996 


PATAGONIA ¢ Winter 1996-97 


For more information write or call the Oberlin Alumni Association: 
105 Bosworth Hall * 50 W. Lorain St. « Oberlin, OH 44074. 
(216) 775-8692 
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One More Thing 
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ajor-league-baseball fans may disagree 


about which side 1s responsible for this season’s strike, but they all mourn the demise of 


what was turning out to be one of the most exciting seasons in the 
game’s history. Heisman Club president Todd Portune ’80 is grieving 
with them. 

A life-long fan, Portune says he “hates to see any season inter- 
rupted, especially this one.” But, as president pro-tem of Cincinnati’s 
city council, he couldn’t sit still dreaming of peanuts and Cracker Jacks. 

“Most cities—and their constituents—have gone out on a limb to 
build facilities for franchises to do business in, and they now stand to 
lose millions,” says Portune, who is also a lawyer. 

So on August 10 he wrote to President Clinton proposing a tele- 
conference between the President or his representative and the may- 
ors of the major-league cities to discuss strategies to avoid a strike. He 
managed to get U.S. Secretary of Labor Rob- 
ert Reich and 18 mayors together the next 
day—the day before the strike began. Recall- 
ing Reich’s promises to talk with both sides and 
get them to talk toa federal mediator, Portune 
describes the teleconference as upbeat. 

All 24 mayors, Secretary Reich, another 
White House representative, and federal me- 
diator John Wells participated ina second tele- 
conference, although the upshot was less en- 
ortune joined in 


couraging, says Portune. (P 


Portune 
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from the Jesse Philips Physical Education Center. He was visiting the 
campus on Heisman Club business, so he used Director of Athletics 
and Physical Education Don Hunsinger’s office.) 

Although the meeting didn’t go well, Portune isn’t ready to give 
up. He knows all too well how much the people of the major-league 
cities (about 40 percent of the U.S. population) stand to lose: he 
estimates that the cities’ regional economies face an aggregate loss 
of $800 million if the season does not resume. City leaders will be 
forced to cut budgets, affecting the quality and quantity of public- 
health, safety, and welfare services to citizens, he says. 

Since baseball is a business that engages in interstate commerce, 
and because a prolonged work stoppage could affect national safety 
and health, Portune has asked that President Clinton convene a board 
of inquiry to investigate the strike’s potential impact. While some 
people argue that baseball’s 1922 judicially created antitrust exemp- 
tion protects it from such intervention, Portune agrees with those 
who believe the exemption is an aberration that can and should be 
removed. 

At the second teleconference, held in mid-August, Secretary Reich 
and White House representatives exhibited “reluctance to take uni- 
lateral action,” says Portune. At press time, Portune and the major- 
league-city mayors were preparing a letter urging President Clinton 


to take such action—and hoping. —CN 


5] 


sRoland MM, Baumann 
College Archivas 


m “Nudd Center 


Coming Soon: An Alumni Event Near You 


October | 
October 7-9 
October 8 
October 13 
October 20 
November 3 
November 9 
November 10 
November 10 
November 11-13 
November 13 
November 18 


November 19 


December 9 


December 18 


Department of Physics Symposium 


Inauguration Weekend 


Inauguration of Nancy S. Dye, Oberlin’s 13th president 


Happy hour at Cafe Bistro 

Alumni reception for Nancy S. Dye 

Alumni reception for Nancy S. Dye 

Alumni reception for Nancy S. Dye 

Happy hour at Café Du Nord 

Washington Opera’s performance of Gounod’s Faust 
Class of 1965 Colloquium on Activism 

African American Alumni/ae Soul Session 

Arena Stage’s The Odyssey 


Washington Opera’s performance of 
Mozczart’s Marriage of Figaro 


Alumni reception for Nancy S. Dye 


The Washington Ballet’s performance of The Nutcracker 


Oberlin + 

Oberlin § 

Oberlin § 

San Francisco * 
San Francisco ° 
Cleveland ° 

New York City ° 
San Francisco * 
Washington, D.C. * 
Oberlin * 
Washington, D.C. * 
Washington, D.C. * 


Washington, D.C. * 
Washington, D.C.° 
Washington, D.C. * 


This schedule does not include all upcoming events, and dates may be subject to change. 
For further information contact: 


Alumni Association: Bosworth Hall 105, 50 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1089. Phone: (216) 775-8692. 


Office of the Secretary: Cox Administration Building 200, 70 N. Professor St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1090. 
Phone: (216) 775-8401. 


Office of Development and Alumni Affairs: Bosworth Hall 201, 50 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1089. 
Phone: (216) 775-8569. 


Symposium, c/o Department of Physics, Wright Laboratory of Physics, 110 N. Professor St., Oberlin, OH 44074- 
1088. Phone: (216) 775-8330. 


Inauguration Committee, Bosworth Hall 203, 50 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1089. 
Phone: (216) 775-8677. 


To have your alumni-group event listed here, call or write the Alumni Association. 


